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DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE-—SIR EDWIN LANDSEER ART APPRECIATION LESSON, PAGE 18 


THIS COPY BELONGS TO 
$2.50 A YEAR 


) CENTS A COPY 


OUR SCHOOLS~—A Vital Factor in National Defense 





ALL OUT FOR VICTORY 











of children and everything that contributes to their welfare is of vital 
importance. They represent the-hope of America. Let us keep them calm 
and unafraid . . . let us help them to adjust themselves to a world at 
war . . . let us utilize every opportunity to make life rich and happy 
for them so that in the future they may be better able to perpetuate the 
democracy we are now striving to maintain. You, whether you realize it 
or not, are holding a position in our country’s second line of defense. 


t 
In our great concern to participate wholeheartedly in the many lines of 
patriotic work which are open to us, let us not forget that the education 





Keep your morale and your spirits high, for the children rely upon you. 
Your courage, enthusiasm, and loyalty are contagious. Life at its very 
blackest has a glimmer of hope; so keep your eyes always on its bright 
light. You are one of the safeguards of our home front. In you, your 
community has placed a solemn trust. It is your responsibility to build 
a sound educational foundation. Your part is a most vital one in a long- 
range program, fully repaid in the realization that your job, well done, 


will have its bearing on the future strength and greatness of our nation. 





* ¢ Buss tructor * 


For fifty years, Tae INstructor has been supporting the ideals of American democ- 
racy. In the present period of stress and strain, it continues to contribute, through 
its pages, to the great task of educating children for intelligent, appreciative citi- 
zenship. In addition, THe INstructor is glad to give you special help with your 
specific problems. Do not hesitate to write us at any time, asking for advice 
or suggesting new magazine features that you would find useful. Address your 
letters to THe INstructor, F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, New York. 








ee TURN TO PAGE 64 FOR OUR SPECIAL DEPARTMENT ON PATRIOTIC TEACHING 
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Summer Ddession 
at 
TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 


You'll enjoy spending the Summer 
in ‘Philadelphia ! 


ee and environs offer many 

ultural and recreational opportunities 

including Temple University Teachers 
Summer Session. Six-weeks’ course be- 
gins Monday June 29; closes Friday, 
August 7. A wide range of graduate 
and undergraduate work. The 1942 
program is especially planned for to- 
day’s educational needs—designed for 
those who require credits for certifi- 
cation, and for those who are candidates 
for a degree. 

WRITE for illustrated booklet which 
describes the many advantages of the 
Temple Summer Session for 1942. 


Address office of the Registrar 


Broad St. and Montgomery Avenue 
Philadelphia, Penna. 











University of Rochester 


College of Arts and Science 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 29 1942 August 8 


Courses in, arts, science, engineering, and 
education. Certification and degree pro- 
yrams for teachers, supervisors, counselors, 
and school administrators. 


The Summer Session of the University of 
Rochester offers small classes . .. excellent 
library and laboratory facilities . . . oppor- 
tunity for individual conference with mem- 
bers of the facuity. 


For further information and cateinane, eae the 
Director of the Summer Sessi 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y 


















SPRING! 


Here's just the unit for your Spring 
art program. It's full of simple, 
interesting art and craft ideas for 
April and May. Also pointers on 
good flower arrangement. 
Send 10c today for “New Projects 
for Spring.” 
CRAYONEX CRAYONS 
EVERYDAY ART PAPERS 
For Best Results 

THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 

186-286 Hayes Avenue 
Sandusky, Ohio 


sf NEW PROJECTS FOR 





FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 
The RED CAP and GOWN 
Tr is adding dignity to 
: EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 

EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of schooland approximate 
number of caps and gowns re- 
quired. Dept. T 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 


‘ \ for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 








PRIMARY TEACHERS 


SUMMER COURSES 
Meeting Present Needs 


TEN-WEEK TERM, SIX-WEEK TERM 
FOUR-WEEK TERM, TWO-WEEK TERMS 


Courses offered include: NUTRITION and HEALTH— 
MENTAL HYGIENE--READING and the LANGUAGE 
ARTS —SOCIAL STUDIES—ARITHMETIC—SCIENCE 

MANUAL ARTS MUSIC--RHYTHMS and DRA- 
MATICS — NURSERY SCHOOL KINDERGARTEN 
EDUCATION — CHILD DEVELOPMENT — TESTING 
and EVALUATION, etc. 


Write for Information at once. 
Pestalozzi Froebel Teachers College 
Dept.B, 410 S. Michigan Bivd., Chicago, III. 
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receive promptly 
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Fork THE TEACHER 


“CURRICULUM BULLETINS,” a series edit- 
ed by Hugh B. Wood. Mimeographed. 
Prices from $.10 to $.60. University of 
Oregon Curriculum Laboratory. Orders 
should be sent to the University of 
Oregon Cooperative Store, Eugene, Ore- 
gon. 

The subjects in this series cover 
various types of work, and new titles 
are continually being added. Write 
the University of Oregon Coopera- 
tive Store for a complete list. 

Many of these bulletins contain 
units, ranging in subject matter from 
ancient culture to pets, Hawaii, and 
community workers. 

Detailed bibliographies listing films, 
printed material, records, graphs, and 
free or inexpensive material for plan- 
ning units are prepared for such units 
as Mexico and Communication. 

Some bulletins, which would be 
especially helpful to rural teachers, 
contain lists of free and inexpensive 
teaching materials, and an index of 
visual and auditory aids. Among 
other bulletins in this series are study 
guides for teachers, on language arts, 
studies, and and ar- 
ticles on such subjects as planning 
curriculum units and the improve- 
ment of group discussion. 


social science; 


How You Can Derenpo Your Home, 
a Handbook of Air Raid Preparedness, by 
Edward 1. Gruskin and Hubert Mathieu. 
Plane illustrations by Hubert Mathieu. 
Unpaged. Paper. $.15, with special 
prices on quantities of twenty-five or 
more to organizations or groups interested 
in civilian defense work. Jolaine Publi- 
cations, Inc. New York. 

Here is the first popular compila- 
tion of all available material on air- 
raid preparations and precautions. Its 
information is official and prepared 
with the assistance and co-operation 
of the United States Office of Civil- 
ian Defense. The book also contains 
first-aid hints, air-raid drill procedure 
for schools, and authentic illustra- 
tions and descriptions of over forty 
types of war planes. 


Once Upon a Time, Children’s Stories 
Retold for Broadcasting, by Katherine 
Williams Watson. 263 pp. Cloth. $2.25. 
The H. W. Wilson Company. New York. 

The author has, for several years, 
combined her work as a librarian with 
broadcasts of good literature for chil- 
dren. At first, her difficulties in- 
cluded finding stories of the right 
length, timing them, and cutting 
them should they be too long. This 
book is the result of her solutions to 
these problems. It contains twenty- 
eight stories, and the time required to 
tell them ranges from two minutes -to 
half an hour. 

Mrs. Watson’s primary purpose is 
to furnish a useful handbook for 
teachers and librarians who need to 
find and prepare good scripts. The 
stories are not limited to radio deliv- 
ery, as they are ideal for classroom 
story hours, and could be put to good 
use by playground supervisors. 

(Continued on page 3) 











PREPARATION 
FOR TOMORROW 
1S FOBAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE 
EFFORT 


MINVESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


Educational preparation will contribute greatly to your country’s defense. 


Why not enjoy 
America’s summer vacationland? ... 


a profitable summer of study 


interest .. 
tion—plus the University’s great libraries, 
create an outstanding opportunity for study 
graduate levels. 
‘Tuesday, June 15 and i6. 


More than 700 courses 
. More than 400 educators, many of national and international reputa- 


. . registration for second term, 


and recreation at the gateway to 


cover all fields of 


laboratories and research facilities, 
at both the graduate 
Two terms—the first beginning with registration Monday and 


and under- 


Monday, July 27. 


Write NOW for complete Bulletin 
Director of Summer Session 


734 Administration 


UNIVERSITY 


Minneapolis, 


OF 


Building 


MINNESOTA 


Minnesota 








LESSON 


AT 11 A.M. 





ENTHUSIASTIC 
RESPONSE 


@A handicraft project will gen- 
erate new int t and enth 
in your class room. Pupils of 
every age are keen about making 
. and it's fun for the teacher too! Write for 





things 
the beautiful, colorful and comprehensive Burgess 
Catalog of handicraft materials and ideas. You will 


find just the project best suited 
to your own requirements, plus 
a world of practical suggestions. 
To secure this catalog immedi- 
ately send only ten cents, coin 
or stamps, to: 


BURGESS HANDICRAFT SUPPLIES 
182 NORTH WABASH AVENUE ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
(SOUTHERN BRANCH—2S DUVAL STREET, JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA) 











none i i i Rd 


‘EDUCATIONAL ... 
evax TESTS 


= 


Save time 
ordering your educational tests from this 
office. Test publications of leading pub- 
lishers are carried in stock. 


Pie 


Write for new Catalogue and Price List. 


Ke * 


Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, Extension Division, 
UNIVERSITY OF IOWA, 
lowa City, lowa 


( 

( 

; 
and transportation cost by 
i ( 
twenty-four hour shipment service = 

( 
7 
( 
| | 


susncnemcnened 
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FOR THE NEW 
1942 AVIATION 
TEACHING KIT 


This is a complete new edition of the 
Aviation Teaching Kit first offered by 
United Air Lines in 1940— enlarged, 
brought up to date, and including 
many new features. Among its con- 
tents are: 


52 page profusely lustrated Teach- 
ers Manual of aviation facts « 24 
printed pictores of planes and air 
travel « | large airline map of the 
United States, 20” x 24” « 40 amall 
airline maps, 9” x 12”, with flight pic- 

ture of a Mainliner on the back with 
all parts named « 40 sheets of air 
mail, air express and air baggage 
stickers ¢ Directory of 50 authorita- 
tive sources of aviation information 
© Practical suggestions for use of all 
materials. 


The previous edition of 30,000 was 
exhausted very fast. Price, which in- 
» Use the 
coupon for convenience. Please be cer- 







cludes mailing cost, is 25« 





tain to give complete mailing address. 


UNITED AIR LINES 


UNITED AIR LINES 7 

Department of School and College Relations 

5959 Cicero Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Room R i 
Please send me copies of the new 1942 | 

dviation Teaching Kit, at 250 a copy. Enclosed 

is - Mail to: | 
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Dear READER: 


“Our Schools—A Vital Factor in National Defense” is the title of 
a new department (see page 64) which we are introducing this 
month to keep you in touch with various ways in which the schools 
can contribute to national defense. Other patriotic material includes 
an article about the Flag, page 8; a song, page 34; a unit on plant- 
ing thrift gardens, page 9; and one on health, page 11. 
patriots will like the short play on page 35. 
ity is stressed in the play for Pan-American Day on page 39, in the 
unit on page 23, and in the travel section, pages 43-45. 

But April is a month when the heart should be light—even in 
1942. There must be time for the children to make tulips (page 26) 
and bunnies (pages 28, 32, 41), as well as to welcome Lady Rain 
(page 36); and time for you to be “a bluebird of happiness,” “color- 
ful as the oriole,” and “joyful as a lark” (see page 46). 

To help get classroom results during “spring fever” days, be sure 
to read “Blarney Does It” and “No, No, Johnny!” both on page 10. 


ADVISORY BOARD 


W. D. ConkKLIN 


@ Grace E. Storm, 


Young 
Inter-American solidar- 


And don’t overlook the valuable discussion of a judicious use of comic 


books as a teaching instrument (page 14). 


Your Arbor Day activ- 


ities may be enriched through the use of the unit on page 15 and 


celebrated by giving the play on page 38. 


Don’t miss our regular 


features on pages 1, 5, 6, 40, 47, and 63. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 16, 26, 35, 36. 
PaTRIOTIC FEATURES: 7, 8, 9, 17, 
27, 34, 35, 64. 


SpeciaL Days IN Apri: April 
Fools’ Day: 16. Arbor Day: 15, 
38. Be Kind to Animals Week: 
the cover, 16, 18-19, 30-31. 
Easter: 20, 28, 35, 41. Pan- 
American Day: 20, 22, 35, 43- 
45. Wild Flower Preservation 


Day: 16, 35. 

CREATIVE Activities: 5, 6, 13, 
30-31. HaANDworK: 6, 13, 26, 
27, 28, 30-31, 41, 49. 

PROGRAM MATERIAL: 34, 35, 36, 


37, 38. Srories: 20. 
Units: 9,11, 13, 15. SEATWORK: 
9, 12, 16, 17. 


Toot Susyects: arithmetic: 9, 
12, 50; language: 5, 10, 40, 42, 
48; reading: 9, 12, 41, 50; pen- 


manship: 48; spelling: 41. 
Art: the cover, 18-19. Lirera- 
TURE: 18, 36. Music: 18, 34, 
35, 37, 48. 

SociaL Stupies: 7, 8, 13, 20, 22, 
38, 42, 43-45, 47. SciENCE: 
9, 15, 16, 20, 38, 40, 47. 
HEALTH: 9, 11, 16. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: the cov- 
er, 8, 9, 16, 17, 18, 20, 27, 34, 
35, 36, 38, 40. Visuat Epuca- 
TION: the cover, 7, 15, 16, 17, 22, 
27, 43-45, 49. 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SEASONAL: pages 16, 35, 40. Pa- 
TRIOTIC FEATURES: 7, 8, 17, 27, 
34, 35, 37, 39, 64. 


SpectaL Days IN ApriL: Apnil 
Fools’ Day: 16. Arbor Day: 15, 
38. Be Kind to Animals Week: 
the cover, 16, 18-19, 30-31. 
Easter: 28, 32, 35, 41. Pan- 
American Day: 20, 22, 23, 35, 
39, 43-45. Wild Flower Pres- 
ervation Day: 16, 35. 


CREATIVE Activities: 5, 6, 29, 
30-31. HaNpwork: 6, 22, 27, 
28, 29, 30-31, 32, 33, 41, 
49. 

PROGRAM MATERIAL: 34, 35, 37, 
38, 39. Stories: 20, 21. 
Units: 15, 23. Tests: 24, 25. 


Toot SuByects: arithmetic: 50; 
language: 5, 10, 40, 42, 48; 
reading: 14, 41, 50; penman- 
ship: 48; spelling: 41. 


Art: the cover, 18-19, 25 
LITERATURE: 18. Music: 18, 34 
35, 37, 48. 


SociaL Srupies: 7, 8, 20, 22; 
an. mM BF W.. 40, 
42, 43-45, 47. Science: 15, 16, 
38, 40, 47. 


CHARACTER EpucaTION: the cov- 
er, 8, 16, 17, 18, 21, 27, 34, 35; 
38,40. Visuat EpucaTion: the 
cover, 7, 15, 16, 17, 22, 23, 27; 
43-45, 49. 
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End of Day. Adan Bab 


Remember that April to June are EXCELLENT_months for PICTURE STUDY and bird 
about “Our Own Course in Picture Study.” 


| WONDER, —if you know that we offer a BEAUTIFUI 
picture for your schoolroom or home,—large enough to 
frame,-—-for only $1.50. You may select from $0 subjects 
Each picture on paper 22 x 28, including the white margin. 
Send for list, to-day. FREE 


‘The Pere Pictures 


3x34. One Cent Each for 60 or more. 
as you like 


5% x8. Two Cents Each for 30 or more. 
subjects. 

BIRD PICTURES in Colors, ete. 600 
Three Cents Each for 20 or more. 

Send 15 cents, stamps or coin, to-day for 64-page 
Catalogue of the Perry Pictures, 


Assorted 
2000 
subjects. 
y Stuart. 


Van Dyck 


study. Ask 


A leaflet about it, FREE. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY, Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 
worth or more. Ask fora FREE 


Hundreds of Subjects. One Cent and Two Cents each for 60 cents’ 


Catalogue. 
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Sliver Plated 
4 Gold Plated 
“Ss Sterling Silver 
Ss Rolled Gold 
Gold Filled 


Ring R 525 
Sterling Silver 
Sterl. Silver, 10K 
All prices subject to 10 Kt. Solid Gold 


per cent Federa! Tax. 








» 
Each ~% Zt Ze ; 
- 4 a 
G8 Each - ea Each 
Silver Plated $.70 Bs Silver Plate $ .25 
— ee 85 Gold Plate 35 
Sterling Silv: 95 Steril ve 
Each Rolled Gold 1.10 Rolled Geld” 7 
. $1.35 1-10, 10Kt. Gold Filled 1.20 Gold Filled 86 
t.Top 2.7 
5.50 SPECIALISTS of Fraternity, Sorority, Dramatic, and Club Pins. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 112 Fulton St., Dept. E, New York. N. Y. 








Depaul 


UNIVERSITY 
fl Chicago 






Chicago 


Fully Accredited COLLEGE 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


FOR TEACHERS JUNE 25 to AUG. 1 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers in preparation 
or in service desiring promotional credit, new ideas in education, and ap- 
proved methods of presentation. 
itable study with Chicago’s many advantages. 






While in Chicago you can combine prof- 
(Bulletin upon request.) 


OF LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES, Dept. I, 64 E. Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








Established 1885 


Member N.A.T.A. 
Home Office: 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


25E. Jackson Blvd.,Chicago 535 Fifth Ave., New York City ° 





A service for Colleges, Secondary and 

Elementary Schools. Good candidates 

in demand. Send for Information. 
Corresponding Agencies: 

Hyde Bidg., Spokane, Wash. 








HUFF TEACHERS 
Missoula, 
Member N. 


Certification booklet free to members. 


ALASKA and THE WEST 
Good teachers needed. Shortage in many departments, 
including music, For best opportunities, register with 
Huff's NOW—Superior placement service for over a 
quarter of a century. 


AGENCY 


Mont. 
A. T. A. 





—_ 


ea, 


—— 


ce 


- 


Unexcelled 
Serv 


ee a 
ROCKY MT TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY < 


410 U.S. Nar. BANK BLoG Denver. COLo 





g Good Teachers in Demand 


— For Good Positions Throughout the West. 
Send your name and address for information. 
Largest in the West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mer. 





KANSAS CITY 


CLARK-BREWER [fitentide| "Paitce Bee. | Colombes Bldg. NY: ile Bldg 


HE NGO. Lyon & ee Building 
rade eachers ante 





ATTRACTIVE VACANCIES for degree candidates. 
Also Normal Critic and Supervisory positions. 





PAUL YA 


The Yates-Fisher Teachers’ Agency 
616 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
Established 1906 


T 


Dept. 





HUGHES 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


The experienced teachers we placed in 1941 received an average in- 


crease of a little more than $310.00. Did you get that large an increase ? 
We placed many teachers near Chicago. 


Member N. A. T. A. 





Boulder Teachers Exchange, Soler: Cole. tM 


original for $1.50 if you mention The Instructor. 


The greatest teacher placement bureau in the West. 
We will make 50 application pictures from 
Send stamp for free enrollment. Once a member always a member. 





BUILDING 


The NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY saurvaxeciry.uran 


+ Will Give You The Best in Agency Service in The West ae 





Western Reference and Bo 


40th Yr. A TEACHERS PLACEMENT BUREAU. 


238 Migr. Exchange Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
Sth and Wyandotte. A live and up-to-date Bureau 
placing teachers from Kindergarten to University. 


nd Association, 





Personal Placement Bureau 


DECATUR, ILL. 
Teachers 
candidates. 


TERRITORY 


Enroll now. 


Ill,, lowa, Ind., 


Big demand for good 
Our placement service is selective. 


e TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU e 


Jobs for Teachers - Teachers for Jobs. 
Work with us and be convinced. 


6642 Delmar St. Louis, Mo. 
for teachers, 





Mo., Wisc., Mich. 





TEACHERS WANTED! 


Wecover the entire Northwest. 
from rura! to university. 


Good teachers are in demand 
Jon’t lose your chance for advancement. 


Western Educational Bureau, Greybull, Wyoming 


A Blackboard Protractor $y. ‘o°s>*"*: 


fied circular protractor for older scholars and a small 
graduated circle for seatwork and fractions, both 10c, All 


three 25c. E. C. JACOBS, Sr., Norwalk, Ohio 
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Finest real photo co 
double weight, silk ( 


returned 
returned unharmed. 
OLIVE BROS., 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS 1 V 


Made from any photo or print. Money 
if not satisfied. 


garten and nursery school. Chil- 

dren's demonstration school and 

observation center. Special summer 
classes. Beautiful resident hall. Located 
Chicago’s lovely North Shore near lake. 
Cultural education plus vocational training. B.E.de- 
gree conferred (4yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2- 
yearcertificate. Write for list of successful alumnae, 

National College of Education 

EDNA DEAN BAKER, Pres. ‘ox 214-D EVANSTON, ILL. 


Complete education for teaching th 
in elementary grades, kinder- (Gea, 





pies, size 24¢x3, 
not glossy) finish. 


Original 
Prompt service. 
Willmar, Minn. 













Class pins, club pins, 
Finest quality. Reasona 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Apri 


~ Write today for our attractive, free catalog. 
* Dept. 1, METAL ARTS CO., Inc, Rochester, M. ¥. 


The Washington Boulevard Hospital 

School of NURSING: Accredited, 3-yr. course, 8-hour duty. 

Pleasant living quarters. H. S. Graduates 85% average. 

Latin-——Chemistry essential. Maintenance free. Write 
stin of full particulars and requirements. 

for bulletin o fall past = a5 quires 


N 
2449 W. Washington Boulevard, Dept. 


rings and emblems. 
le prices from We up 





N. SP" Shicase, itinois 


11942 
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(Continued from page 1) 


For THE READING TABLE 
THE Boxcar CHILDREN, by Gertrude 
Chandler Warner. Illustrated by L. Kate 
Deal. 156 pp. Cloth. $.96. Scott, 
Foresman and Company. Chicago. 

For the slow reader of the middle 
grades, here is a book which will in- 
trigue him, and one which he can 
read successfully. Giving this type 
of reader the opportunity for inter- 
esting and successful practice in read- 
ing leads him to develop confidence in 
his ability and a real desire for fur- 
ther reading. This book should be a 
boon to middle-grade teachers. 

The story is an adventure-type 
tale of four little orphan brothers and 
sisters who run away so that they 
won't have to live with a grandfather 
whom they have never known but 
whom they are sure they will dislike. 
They have a number of adventures 
before they discover an abandoned 
old boxcar and set up housekeeping 
there; but their best one is discover- 
ing that the man whom Henry is 
sure he has “seen before” is their 
grandfather—and that they like him! 


ErreLul, written and illustrated by 
Margot Austin. Unpaged. Boards. $1.50. 
E. P. Dutton and Company, Inc. New 
York. 

A clever book for children under 
ten is this chronicle of a lovable but 
slightly vague little elephant. It is 
the story of his life, from the miser- 
able moment in his pleasant jungle 
home when he is captured by an ex~ 
plorer, till the time he is sold to an 
ill-natured zoo keeper in America, 
escapes, and finds a happy home with 
Grandpop, his granddaughter Lolly, 
and Lord Horatio Nelson, a most un- 
predictable parrot. How Grandpop 
keeps Effelli from the clutches of his 
bad-tempered owner provides a merry 
and fantastic ending. 


THE Orcan GRINDERS GARDEN, Junior 
Edition. Poems Younger Children Love. 
Illustrated. 64 pp. Boards. $.10. Rand 
McNally & Company. Chicago. 

This small-size book contains a 
collection of twenty-seven favorite 
poems of children. It offers them a 
wealth of happy reading moments; 
it offers the teacher many selections 
upon which to draw for programs; 
and it is very inexpensive. 

The cover is gay and decorative, 
and scattered through the pages of 
the book are such poems as “Song of 
the Little Shepherdess,” “The Harbor 
of Hushaby Ho,” “I Saw a Ship A- 
Sailing,” and “A Fairy Went A- 
Marketing”—each of them cleverly 
illustrated. 


Perer Prrer’s Picktep Perrers, by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt. Illustrated by 
Katherine Milhous. 62 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. New York. 

From a tongue-twisting nursery 
rhyme came the inspiration for this 
amusing little book for primary-grade 
children. The reader will discover 
not only where those pickled peppers 
are, but also how they got there. The 
illustrations are quaint and adorable. 

(Continued on page 4) 





Amazing New 


PHILCO 


ROOM VENTILATOR 


e NO DRAFTS 
eNO DIRT 
e NO NOISE 





\ 7S, you can keep your windows closed and 


enjoy fresh, clean, healthful air in your 


classrooms and offices, all year’round. No more 
chilling drafts, no germ-laden dust and dirt, 
no distracting street noises. Keep your stu- 
dents alert, shield them from colds, enjoy 
fresh, filtered, healthful circulating air, all 
day long. Now, through a new, simplified en- 
gineering principle developed by Philco, this 
complete, healthful room ventilation is yours 


for the first time at amazingly low cost. 


O 
Az? 


and yours on 


Look What It Does! 


Brings in healthful fresh air. 

Filters out dust, dirt and pollen. 

Keeps your windows closed. No drafts. No dirt. 
Shuts out annoying street noises. 

Exhausts stale, stuffy room air. 

Recirculates room air mixed with outside air. 


Humidifies and freshens heated rooms. 


At this sensational low 
price, the Phileo Room 
Ventilator the 
work of ventilators 
costing nearly twice as 


de eS 


much! Quickly and eas- 
ily installed. Plugs into 


Easy Terms any electric outlet. 


Tull Delails FREE 
MAIL COUPON 


Don’t wait, don’t put up with poor 
ventilation another day. Muil the 
coupon below today for FREE De- 
seriptive Circular giving full in- 
formation and details of easy pay- 
ment plan. No obligation. 


Philco Radio & Television Corporation, Dept. 502 
Tioga and C Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me, free and without obligation, full 
information on the Phileo Room Ventilator together 
with details of your EASY PAYMENT OFFER. 
Name_ ice a 
Street - = County — 
6 State — — 


















Name—— 
St. and No. 
City and State—__ 





HE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 

presents a summer program for serious and 
effective study. It provides excellent buildings, 
libraries, laboratories, and a faculty of national- 
ly recognized competence. Located in the foot- 
hills of the Rockies, a mile above sea level, in 
sight of perpetual snow, the University has a 
superior environment for summer study, with 
unsurpassed climatic and recreational advan- 
tages. Organized hikes, week-end outings, visits 
to glaciers, excursions to the Rocky Mountain 
National Park, and mountain climbing. 


Two Terms: June 15 to July 17 
July 20 to Aug. 21 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, Law, 
Education, Home Economics, Business, Engin- 
eering, Journalism, Physical Education, Art, 
and Music. Special Mountain Camp for Geol- 
ogy and Biology. Maison Francaise. Casa Espa- 
fiola. Deutsches Haus. University Theater with 
special instruction in Dramatic Production 
Demonstration Schools. Many special courses 
for teachers, supervisors, and administrators 
Special opportunities for graduate work. Organ 

recits = and public lectures. Conferences. 
ia 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
Dean of Summer Quarter (Dept.T.) 


Please send complete information and Bulletins checked: 
() Summer Quarter Catalog (including Graduate School 
(() Summer Recreation Bulletin 


(_} Field Courses in Geology and Biology 












Summer Study in Vacation land 


Wide choice of courses. Visiting professors of 
note. Special lectures, recitals, drama, athletic 
events available to students—many without 
charge. Enjoy seeing the Sierras, seaside, red- 
woods, old Missions, Hollywood motion picture 
industry, and other famous California attrac- 
tions. % For announcements of courses, ad- 
dress: Dean of the Summer Session, University 
of California, Berkeley ; or Dean of the Summer 
Session, University of California at Los An- 
geles, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 29 

to 
August 7 


Berkeley 
and 


Los Angeies 








Size 2" 


Box 5874 


APPLICATION 
35 PHOTOS $1.00 


ox3') SUPREME QUALITY, GENEROUS 


QUANTITY, Made from any good photo or print. 
Original returned unharmed 


24 Hour Service. 
TEACHERS PHOTO SERVICE, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Send For 32-Page Booklet 
«Care of the Teeth» 


Showe how to make “Care of 
Teeth a fascinating pupil-pas 
time by of teachin materia 

Send 10 or copy th itt we 
will sen 4 Fite E catalog of denta 
health materia isting booklets, 
pamphlets plays, charts, 
stories wre ed reading and color 
in a — we 






Dental Association 
— a3, Sie Superior St. 
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WHEN Topay Becan, fold by Pauline K. 


Angell. Pictured by William O. Forrest. 
378 pp. Cloth. $.92. The Macmillan 
Company. New York. 


Ten stories of the progress of man, 
told through the experiences of chil- 
dren of the Stone Age, Greece, Rome, 
feudal England, the Virginia settle- 
ment, and of an industrially growing 
America: such is this book, written 
to give young Americans a clearer 
picture of historical backgrounds, 
more vivid conception of the broad 
sweep of time and the many factors 
involved in the growth of civiliza- 
tion. 


TEXTs AND SUPPLEMENTARY 
READERS 

It’s Fun To Be Sars, by 

Stack and Geraldine Huston. 

192 pp. Cloth. §.80. 
Company. Chicago. 

The child who reads the experi- 
ences of Jane and Jack will learn both 
of accidents that almost happened be- 
cause of ignorance or carelessness and 
of adventures in safety that are as ex- 
citing as tales of Indians and pioneers. 
He will be convinced that safety is 
far from dull, and that it certainly és 
fun. 

The text approaches the subject of 
safety positively. Knowledge is in- 
troduced as a result of the characters’ 
activities, rather than as the cause. 
The book is written for children in 
grades three to five. 


Herbert ]. 
Illustrated. 
Beckley-Cardy 


MAN Is a Weaver, by Elizabeth Chesley 
Baity. Illustrated by C. B. Falls. 
334 pp. Cloth. 2.50. The Viking 
Press. New York. 

The story of textiles, from the line 
made by some prehistoric fisherman, 
through the linen, silk, and cotton of 
a later period, to the asbestos, nylon, 
and glass fibers of today is told with 
such comprehensiveness and with 
such availability of information as to 
make the book both valuable text and 
very good reading. 


“YouNG CITIzENs IN a Democracy” 
Growinc Up, by Frances Jenkins and 
Justine Tandy Campbell. 64 pp. Grades 
3 or 4. My AMERICAN Home, 6) Avis 
Coultas Stevens. 64 pp. Grade 5. Liv- 
ING IN America, by Avis Coultas 
Stevens. 64 pp. Grade 6. THe Great 
Law or Our Lano, by Fred H. Duffy. 
32 pp. Grades 4-8. Paper. $.28 each, 
or $.21 each if 10 or more are ordered. 


American Education Press, Inc. Colum- 
bus, Obio. 
An increasing awareness on the 


part of leaders and educators that the 
privileges and responsibilities of de- 
mocracy must be brought home more 
clearly and forcibly to American 
youth prompted the writing and 
publication of these workbooks. 
Each one presents, for various age 
levels, concrete, universal examples of 
the fundamental processes of living 
together co-operatively in home, 
school, and community. The last 
workbook is a self-teaching presenta- 
tion of the United States Constitu- 
tion, written so that it is suitable for 
use at several grade levels. 









DALE SCHOOL 


Orerricr Me. & 








Edward Clark 








Phyllrs Baker Donald Woo: 
Alice Jean Widmer 
Gilbert Adams Thomas Panes 






Maren Richer 












Betty Schulz Cart Graham 
Nancy Lee Hart 
Wayne Shearer 




































































Lawrence Rodman 


This double folder, 4” x 514”, is of fine white greeting-card stock, with a tinted deck} 
edge. The cover panel will carry your picture or a full-color art —_ inside page. 
your name. name of your school, names of pupils, etc. Folder Style No. 1 (above) tak. 


a vertical picture; Folder Style No. 2, a horizontal one. Folder Style Ne} or No. ? 
with photograph, 10 or less, $1.50; additional folders at the same time. 10 cents each, 
Folder Style No. 1 or No. 2 with assorted color prints, 10 or less, $1.30; additional 


folders at the same time, 8 cents each. Envelopes to match may be had at 1 cent each, 


Closing Day °-...° 
a REMEMBRANCES 


On Closing Day, present your pupils with a souvenir which 


they will cherish through the years. A kindly remembrance 


from “Dear Teacher” will mean much to them, perhaps more 


than you realize. And you will want one yourself as a memento. 


of another 
When or- 


print. Give 


Send your order with that 
teacher and save 10 per cent. 
dering. write plainly or 
style and quantity. and fact» you want 
included date. names of teacher. prin- 
cipal, school board, pupils, school. com- 
munity, state. Write your name and 
address plainly on the back of any pho- 
tograph you send for reproduction. It 
will be returned to you with your order. 


Order from 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE. N.Y. 


These 8-page Souvenir Booklets, 342” x 514”, have 
white pebbled bristol covers with attractive de- 
signs in full color. We will mount a photograph 
of you or of your school or pupils inside the 
front cover. The booklets are furnished in two 
styles. In Style A Booklets two pages will be 
printed with your name, name of your school, 
names of your pupils, and so on, the remaining 
pages having appropriate quotations. Style A 
Booklets without photograph, 10 or less. $1.25; 


additional ones at same time. 9 cents each. Style 
A Booklets with photograph, 10 or less, $1.75; 
additional ones at same time, 12 cents each. 


Style B Booklets are like Style A, but have no 
special printing, three pages having spaces in 
which to write school data. Style B Booklets, 
without photograph, 8 cents each in any quan- 
tity. Style B Booklets with photograph, 10 or 
less. $1.25; additional ones at same time. 10 cents 

















each. Glaze envelopes for booklets are free. 
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Top—Pine Tree Design, No. 10 
Center—Blue Bird Design, No. 14 
























Bottom—Boy with Rabbit Design, No. 44 
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FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 
Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 
* * 
¥ ( 


We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 


clubs, lodges, 
ed deck} schools, etc., 
ide page, and foreve 
Ve) take. Free! : Y 
or Ne} Catalogue occasion. 
ents each, 
additions! T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
rent each, 








ety my eg nar 
BIRD PICTURES 


IN NATURAL COLORS 
«- Ind vials . Old M 


The finest and only au- 
thentie collection. Makes 
school work easier for 
teachers, more fascinating 
for pupils. 1500 subjects, 
374 actual photographs in 
natural colors, 7x9 inches, 
of birds, flowers, animals 
Special selection of 33 bird 
pictures $1.00. Progres- 
sive views 6x8 inches of 
leading American indus- 
tries, Copper, Coal, Lum- 
ber, Rubber, Cotton, ete 
Send for Catalog with Prices. 
JOSEPH H.DODSON CO. 
921 Harrison Avenue 
Kankakee, Illinois 





Flowers - Animals - Trees 
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An Important N EW Series 


PRACTICAL MATHEMATICS 


A four book series of modern texts for 
use in the upper elementary grades and 
Junior High Schools. 

Books |, Ii, Ill, and IV Each $1.04 
> THIS series combines and integrates arithmetic, 

geometry, and algebra in practical, everyday ex- 
amples and written problems. 
> Some of the many outstanding features are : 
1, Modern format with interesting cartoons, diagrams, pic- 
tures and other helpful visual aids. 2. Frequent reviews and 
cumalative diagnostic teste. 3. Each new topic introduced 
with background material and complete method for ease in KC 
comprehension. 4. Remediai Exercises 
f.you are considering new mathematics texts for grades 
i. 8, Yor 10, write for our complete descriptive folder M2— 
it's ! 


NOBLE & NOBLE, Pub’s, inc., 100-5th Ave., NewYork 
$+—xX++—-xX+H+-xX+F-xX 


Want a Government Job? 


START $1260 TO 


$2100 A YEAR 
MEN—WOMEN. 


Big opportunity for 
teachers. Write imme- 
diately for free 32-page 
Civil Service book, with 
list of many positions 
and particulars telling 
how to qualify for them, 





* 











FRANKLIN INSTITUTE Dept. J228 


BUILDING CORRECT ENGLISH 


Grades 1 to 6 Inclusive 
(Text-Workbooks, Including Teacher’s 
ORAL ENGLISH GUIDE WITH GRADING KEY) 
No additional material needed to meet all 
English needs for the first six grades Stand- 
ards set up. Built around “centers of inter- 
est” and along the latest accepted procedures 

for the teaching of Elementary English. 


Rochester, N. Y. 











“4 we For PRICES and additional information, write 
wo HARRISON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


32 South 4th St. Columbus, Ohio 














EASILY STAGED 
For men and women, boys and girls, clubs, 
schools, colleges. churches. ‘or money- 
raising, and just for fun! Send for FREE 
CATALOG containing fall descriptions. 


. 44 THE DRAMATIC PUBLISHING CO., 
Dept. N, 59 E. Van Buren, Chicago, Ill. 
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Dd aA... 


THIS department is devoted to verse written by children. 


Send only verse 


that each child composes in class as an assignment, or verse written by the class 


as a whole. 


Assignments should not be given out in advance. 


Contributions 


must be sent by the teacher with a letter from her giving the name and ad- 


dress ofthe school and the name and grade of the child. The letter should also 


state the conditions under which the verse was written. 


Use a separate sheet 


for each verse, which should bear the child’s name and school, and the teach- 


er’s name. Address contributions to: 


The Children’s Corner 
THe INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


THe Easter BUNNY 


The Easter Bunny that visits me 
Is just as white as he can be. 
I make the nest, then go to sleep, 


And through the darkness he softly 


creeps. 
In his mouth he carries a basket 
green 
. ’ 
Of the prettiest eggs I've ever seen. 


They're red and yellow and green and 
blue. 
If you're good, children, he'll bring 
some to you. 
When I wake in the morning, I run 
outdoors 
Straight to the nest I had made be- 
fore. 
And there’re the eggs Bunny left for 
me. 
I take them in for Mother to see. 
Jo ANNE McGuee, 3rd Grade 
Oil Field School, Gridley, Kansas 


Anira THomas, Teacher 


THe Sprinc RAIN 


I like to hear the spring rain patter 
down. 

I like to watch the sun come gleam- 
ing up, 

And see the flowers popping out, 

And watch the garden plants start- 
ing to bud. 
Rospert Dytewski, 44h Grade 

Love School, Erie, Pennsylvania 

Mary EstHer Darter, Teacher 


THe DisHEs 


Put the dishes in the pan, 
Wash their yellow faces, 
Take a towel and dry them dry, 
And set them in their places. 
KenNetH MayrieLp, 4th Grade 
Huffman School, Huffman, Texas 
Mamie Pace, Teacher 


CoMING OF SPRING 


One morning for a walk went I. 
The sky was clear and blue, 
The birds were singing merrily 
As overhead they flew. 

And everything was beautiful, 
For nature’s coat had changed 
From gloomy winter gray 

To spring’s bright budding days. 
The rabbit swiftly hopped along 
Across the grasses green; 

I stood and watched him happily 
Knowing now that it was spring. 
EucENE Cuomo, 5th Grade 
Flower Hill School, Port Washington, 

New York 
Grace B. Hevin, Teacher 


THe Democratic Way 


There’s so much talk going on today 

About our democratic way, 

I thought I'd learn just 
meant, 

So to my history book I went, 

And there as plain as plain can be, 

I read all about democracy. 


what is 


These, as I can understand, 

Are the things held dear in our na- 
tive land: 

The right of every girl and boy 

To make the most of childhood’s joy; 

The right to work at what we choose; 

To buy just what we want to use; 

The right to say what 
mind; 

To be a friend to all mankind; 

To serve the Lord just as we please; 

And in our homes to live in ease; 

To get our news from a free press, 

And cast our vote as we think best. 


comes to 


Pupils OF THE JA CLAss 
McDonogh No. 6 School, New Orleans, 
Louisiana 
Hitva T. Darenssourc, Teacher 


SPRING 


I like to hear the birdies sing 
The song of ever welcome spring. 
They sing so soft and sweet all day, 
And children skip around and play. 


I like to pick the flowers bright, 
And see the clouds so soft and 
white. 
I like to run, and dance, and play, 
And see the sun go down each day. 


I like to watch the clouds float by, 
And watch the bluebirds flying 
high. 
I like to watch the bright blue sky 
While spring is dancing by. 
ANpbREwW CALENZzO, 6th Grade 
Wetmore School, Utica, New York 
Aveta C. Hai, Teacher 


RaIN 


Pitter-patter, pitter-patter, 

Hear the raindrops fall 

So lightly and swiftly, you can hear 
them all. 

When the lights are out and 

I am in bed, 

I like to hear the raindrops falling 

O’er my head. 

Pericies Stavron, 7th Grade 
Elementary School, San Juan Capistrano, 
California 
CueLia L. Brusaker, Teacher 










University of 
NEW MEXICO 


Summer Session 


Here is an unusual opportunity for 
summer study in unique surround- 
ings. Summer climate unsurpassed 
(average mean temperature 75°); 
faculty of recognized ability; abun- 
dant recreational advantages, includ- 
ing horseback riding and golf instruc- 
tion; outstanding courses in archae- 
ology and Spanish against the back- 
ground of a bi-lingual state where 
Pan-Americanism is thoroughly un- 
derstood and actually practiced; Spe- 
cial 2 weeks Workshop, many special 
courses for teachers, demonstration 
school, graduate work. Tuition $20.00 
for the full session. 






* 
Write for complete . 


catalog of the Sum- 
mer Session. 


f 







peel 





Director, Summer Session 1942 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 
Please send catalog of the Summer Session to: 
Name 
Address 








Combe Sthucly, EF | 
and the NEA? t 

) re UNIVERSITY ot 
DENVER SUMMER | 


SCHOOL | 


| 


June 15-July 17 July 20-Aug. 21 
(FEES DETERMINED BY COURSES TAKEN) 
Serves teachers and others seeking inspiration 
4|| and professional growth. Courses in Arts, Sci- 
ence, Commerce, Librarianship, and Education. 


Cenferences on 
Current Educational Trends 





-pr 

ch 2, ’ 

UNIVERSITY OF DENVER | 
Department 1 Denver. Colorado 
Kindly send me your Summer School Bulletin. 

















ae | APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS I 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
ies, application size 24x34 guaran- 
teed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed. Same 
day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
868 Moen Bldg., LaCrosse, Wis. 


AWARD PINS 


Made like this for Spelling. Attendance, Punctuality, 
Deportment, Scholarship. 





Piain Catch 35c, Safety Catch 4c. Lote of 12 or 
more 10 per cent lesa. 
CLASS RINGS AND PINS 
Cups and Trophies 


Cc. A. WINSHIP & CO., Room 715-N 
30 West Washington St., Chicago, I!linols 


S 

















TEACHERS COLLEGE 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER 1942 
MAY TO SEPTEMBER 





ACCELERATED PROGRAM 





May 23~-July 3 | July 7—August 14 | August 17—-September 11 


























The Schools in a 
‘Nation at war 


THE WAR EMERGENCY DEMANDS 
More teachers already there is a shortage 


Bettertrained teachers who know how to relate school 
activities to the present and the post-war conditions 


Administrators and others who must reorganize curric- 
ula and plan new offerings to meet emergency needs 


EMERGENCY COURSES 
Special courses to prepare teachers in new fields and to 


adapt present courses to new needs 


FINANCIAL AID 


Tuition loans available after approval of application by 
the Bursar of Columbia University 


Write for catalogue 
Address 
TEACHERS COLLEGE. COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 
531 West 120th Street, 
New York, N.Y. 









































See ROCKEFELLER CENTER 
when you come te New York 


b v4 




















View of the Hudson 
River and New Jersey 
from ithe top deck of 


the Observation Roof 


HK GUIDED TOURS and OBSERVATION ROOFS 


You haven’t seen New York until you’ve 
seen Rockefeller Center; and you haven’t iti 
seen Rockefeller Center until you’ve taken 
the Guided Tour, including all points of 
interest and the inspiring 50-mile view from 
the 70 story RCA Observation Roof. 
Special Guided Tour, including Observation 


Roof, $1.10... Observation Roof, only—50« 


Inquire Information Desk or write Rockefeller Center 


: 
a 
Observation Roofs, R. C. A. Building, New York City. ! 4 
. , 
ROOFS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER OBSERVATION 











HOW TO USE THE 


Sfrandurorhe 





Pege ON THIS page the method of 

showing how to make a paper 
potted plant that will stand up may 
help children to fold other stand-up 
things that they want to make in 
original projects. 

Children in grade one can easily 
draw the tulip plant. In this grade 
children usually draw many little 
leaves coming out from the stem. 
This drawing will show them that 
tulip leaves are large, and that they 
begin at the base of the stem. 


Pege TO MAKE a good poster one 
needs to follow certain rules. 
Letters should be big and not too thin. 
Perhaps one reason why teachers sug- 
gest that the letters be made of cut 
paper is that by this method they can 
be made wide. The letters on this 
page will lend themselves to cut- 
paper technique; or they could be 
made with a large lettering brush, 

Another rule of poster making is 
that the letters and the illustration 
should occupy a big part of the post- 
er. This page fulfills that rule, as it 
does the rule that the illustration on 
a poster should be simple. 

It is interesting to make each sen- 
tence on the poster with different 
colors. On this one, the first sen- 
tence is made of white letters and the 
last sentence of black letters. 


Psge CHILDREN may enjoy mak- 
ing little Easter favors suggested 
by the rabbits on this page. Baskets 
could be made with bunnies sticking 
their heads up over the edge. Rabbits 
can be modeled out of clay. A few 
children will model a bow around 
each rabbit’s neck and paint it pink. 
Others may model a big rabbit with 
little rabbits around it—all placed on 
a clay standard painted green. 
Some children will like to make a 


rabbit of cloth and stuff it. 


Psge, ADVANCED sixth-grade pu- 

pils and those in the seventh 
and eighth grades will enjoy the 
stenciling described on this page. 
Often sixth-graders are ready for a 
new adventure in art, since they have 
used many mediums and methods and 
are eager to try still different ones. 
The work on this page can be done 
by those who have patience. Less 
patient children may use big brushes 
to quickly paint large pictures. 


Pages 


Pa%s; CHILDREN like to model 


square clay tiles and paint 
original designs on them. Birds and 
fish are excellent motifs. 

Some children may design the birds 
flying in diagonal stripes across the 
tile. Others may like to make de- 
signs of two large birds facing each 
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other. Some child may like to draw 
on his tile many birds facing the 
center. (See the picture in the up- 
per left corner of page 30, but make 
more birds facing the center.) The 
design would look like a border of 
birds around the tile, but no bird 
would be just like the one next to it, 

The children will enjoy making 
imaginary birds by adding topknots 
and long tails, and by decorating the 
wings with rows of dots or stripes. 

To help fill the space, the fish 
could be drawn on the tile with sea- 
weed and bubbles. 

Children will want to put animal 
drawings into their spring pictures 
Those who learn to draw the animal 
on these pages will be able to draw 
their own cats and dogs from life. 

The toy dog and elephant on top 
of the bookcase on page 30 and the 
side-view dog and cat on page 31 
will help in modeling these animals. 


Pege MANY children will like w 

model out of clay some chick- 
ens and rabbits like the ones on this 
page. Several will make a rabbit 
carrying a basket of colored eggs, all 
made of clay and painted with tem- 
pera. 

Others will model little flowerpots 
with hyacinths, tulips, or daffodil 
in them. These are very charming 
when painted with bright colors and 
shellacked several times. Some will 
like to model a yellow chick on a clay 
standard, and, on the same standard 
near the chick, model a big red tulip 
Another child may model a duck and 
place it on a clay base painted blue to 
represent water. 

One of our big aims in elementary 
school art is to teach design. The 
egg and the hatbox will give reasons 
for making original designs, Even if 
all the children decide to have stripes 
on the egg, the variety of arrange- 
ments may be great. 


Fege WEAVING has been neglected 
in many schools. Children ate 
very fond of weaving. By looking 
at pictures of people weaving in an- 
cient and modern times, in many) 
countries, the children learn to appre- 
ciate beautiful weaving when _ they 
see it in homes, museums, and stores. 
Children will wear with pride 4 
belt or necktie they have woven. By 
using different colors they can work 
out beautiful textures. 

No teacher need feel handicapped 
because she cannot buy an expensive 
loom. How to make a simple, practi- 
cal loom is described on this page. 
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In our new department, “Our Schools, a 
Vital Factor in National Defense,” on 


A TEACHER TALKS ABOUT 


Che 


page 64, are rules for saluting the flag. 


@ GIRLS and boys, we have before us this 
’ morning our country’s flag—the flag of the 
United States of America. I watched you as 
you saluted it. I heard you say that you 
pledged allegiance to it and to your country, 
and I wondered, “Do you really mean it?” 

I do not believe that any girl or boy is really 
earnest when he slumps carelessly while repeat- 
ing the salute to his flag. I do not believe that 
any girl or boy who really loves that flag could 
be looking out the window or behind him as 
those words are repeated. I cannot think that 
any girl or boy who holds his flag and his coun- 
try dear in his heart could whisper or laugh 
thoughtlessly as the salute is being given! 

I saw all of those things happen this morn- 
ing. I heard some of you salute your flag with 
words, not with your hearts! a 

Sometimes a flag may be worth very little 
in a material way. It may cost only twenty- 
five cents, but that piece of cloth with its 
forty-eight stars and its stripes of red and 
white stands for our country! It stands for all 
the people of this great land of ours; it stands 
for you and me! 

Did you know that at one time in our coun- 
try there was a flag that did not look at all like 
the flag we have today? This flag was designed 
by Benjamin Franklin, one of the greatest 
Americans who ever lived. At that time the 
settlers in different parts of the country had 
different flags. 

Benjamin Franklin knew that unless all the 
people joined together and formed one united 
nation, this would never be a great country. 
He knew that the nation would never be able 
to defend itself if it were attacked. On his flag 
he pictured a very poisonous snake broken into 
pieces. The pieces represented the colonies. 
Under the snake were the word: “Unite or 
Die.” Benjamin Franklin was trying to show 
the people of the colonies that as long as they 
were divided into separate colonies they were 
as helpless as the snake on the flag. He was 
trying to tell them that they must join to- 
gether with one thought and one purpose, and 
that if they did not, they could not expect to 
continue to exist. 

All of us in the great America of today 
know that this is still true. All of the people 
in our nation must be of one thought, one 
mind, and one purpose. 

Do you know how we came to have our 
present flag? After the thirteen colonies had 
come to be called the United States of America, 
government officials knew we needed a flag that 


would represent the country as a whole. There 
were thirteen stripes, seven red ones and six 
white ones, on the flag which they had designed 
and made. There was a field of blue with thir- 
teen white stars, a star for each state, arranged 
in a circle upon it. 

As our country grew and states were added 
to the Union, stars were added to the flag. The 
forty-eight stars of today stand for the forty- 
eight states that now make up the United States 
of America. 

We must all honor and love this flag. Each 
girl and boy should realize that she or he is a 
part of this country, and that it is the duty of 
everyone to keep it the best country in the 
whole world! 

Girls and boys, we are living in a wonderful 
country. Never, never forget that! Our gov- 
ernment has always tried to do the things that 
are best for our people. The laws of our coun- 
try give the people freedom. We are free to 
go to any church that we want and to worship 
God as we please. No one tells you what kind 
of school you must go to. Churches are free, 
schools are free, speech is free. Everyone does 
as he pleases so long as he does not hurt some- 
one else. When we look at this flag it should 
remind us that our ancestors worked hard in 
order to secure this freedom for themselves 
and for us. 

If we are to keep our country free and safe 
and happy, every person in the country must 
do his part. Each day that we live we should 
try to do everything we can for our homes, for 
our town, for our country. Every girl and boy 
has a part todo. We must be willing to work 
hard for what is right and good. 

If you love America, do not slump when you 
salute her flag. Stand straight with your head 
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up and a look of pride in your eyes! Do not 
look around, or whisper, or laugh. Let your 
eyes remain unwavering on the beautiful sym- 
bol that you are saluting. Let your arm extend 
straight out toward the flag, with the palm of 
your hand turned upward. 

Let us all be filled with pride each time that 
we have the privilege of pledging anew our 
allegiance to our flag, and to the country for 
which it stands. 

Most of you girls and boys know the first 
stanza of “The Star-Spangled Banner,” our na- 
tional anthem. Today, when the people of the 
United States face a test of national strength 
and courage, would it not be well to learn the 
last stanza? Read it over. You will see that 
it expresses the unity of this country today! 


“Oh, thus be it ever when free men shall 
stand 

Between their lov’d homes and the war’s deso- 
lation! 

Blest with vict’ry and peace, may the heav'n- 
rescued-land 

Praise the Pow’r that hath made and preserved 
us a nation! 

Then conquer we must, when our cause it is 
just, 

And this be our motto: 
Trust!’ 

And the Star-spangled Banner in triumph shall 
wave 

O’er the land of the free and the home of the 
brave!” 


‘In God Is Our 


Today, as never before in the history of our nation, it is necessary that the girls 


and boys in our schools be made to realize the privilege that is theirs in living in 


this great country. As teachers, we must be ever on the alert. Although we have 


tried to instill into our pupils a love and devotion for the flag, there are man) 


things that may tend to counteract or destroy whatever principles and ideals we have 


succeeded in building into their thinking. Therefore, we must never miss an opportunity 


to make them conscious of the duties as well as the privileges of good citizenship. 
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The Vegetable Garden 


A UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


LUCILE ROSENCRANS 
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C. Art. 
1. Make posters showing vegetables and 
how they are important in our diet. 
2. Draw diagrams of school and home 
plots to scale. 
3. Make a pictorial map of garden. 
4. Collect pictures and original stories for 
a class scrapbook. 





































































































4 §. Collect recipes. 
THIS year, thrift in regard to food is IV. — 6. Make a scarecrow for the garden. 
— . A. Health. 7. Design clever markers for the vegeta- 
fundamentally significant. A unit on 5 itil. Tas i re 8 
the vegetable garden will interest chil- 2. Note importance and differences of col- | -V. Culminating activity. 
or, as green and yellow vegetables. A. Decide to sell the vegetables. 
dren in activities which will contribute 3. List vegetables that may be eaten raw. B. Tie in bundles. 
, ‘ 4. Use care in handling garden tools. C. Mark prices. 
Oe es & am B. Tool subjects. D. pws committee to take charge of and 
simple enough for first grade, may be en- 1. Stories and poems. arrange attractive display. 
2. Songs about gardens. E. Learn to make change for customers. 
larged upon for each succeeding grade. 3. Mother Goose rhymes. F. Know how to keep accurate account of 
4. New words for addition to vocabulary. money earned, money spent, and the amount 
Yo not §. Spelling and writing new words on of profit made. 
t your I, Objectives. chart and bulletin board. G. Use the money for a worthy purpose, 
| sym- A. To learn about vegetables in relation to 6. Linear measure. such as to buy books, art and handwork sup- 
extend health. 7. Original plays and pantomimes. plies, or other needed material for the class. 
alm of B. To gain knowledge of the importance of 
food in the world today. 
ie that C. To form an appreciation of the work of 
Ww our the gardener. 
ry for D. To satisfy curiosity about how a garden 
grows. 
1 first E. To show that any person may become a 
ur na- gardener if he has some ground available. Bunny Rabbit has a vegetable 
of the II. Approaches. He sells | ‘ 
rength A. Discussion of the weather. va € sells lettuce, Carrots, 
irn the B. Observation of awakening plant life and potatoes, cabbage, and celery. 
ee that its relation to man. 
day! C. Appropriate pictures or poems. 
D. Discussion of foods. 
a shall Ill. Activities of the unit. 
A. Excursion to a garden. 
s deso- 1. Observe early perennials. Draw a green circle around the Fill each blank with the right 
. 2. Compare soils. bs names of green vegetables. Draw word from the list below. 
1eav n- 3. Discuss importance of sun and rain. : 
4. Name plant enemies. a yellow circle around the names__A leaf vegetable is 
eserved B. Visit a vegetable market. of yellow vegetables. A is a root vegetable. 
os - oe aan cabbage potato squash are seed vegetables. 
se it is 2. Compare qualities. ; ' 
3. Study care of vegetables. carrot spinach radish is a stem vegetable. 
Is Our re —— oe peas lettuce celery carrot spinach 
- Collect samples of advertising. ° 
oh shall C. Plan to make a home garden. , tee beet oo beans celery 
1. Encourage the child to raise vegetables, 
of the regardless of whether he has only a very 
small plot. 
2. Discuss gardening experiences. aN, zs 
3. Classify vegetables. &y- <\ pp Aas a2 
a D. Plan to make a school garden. gee e255 
1. Visit the plot. i ayo == 
p girls 2. Plan the vegetables. art or; é; 3 F 
—_— 3. Study transplanting. 
mg © 4. Bring seed. 
» have 5. Make wooden markers. 
6. Learn correct spacing. 
many 7. Choose committees to do the work. 
a E. Development of garden. Put the right vegetable in the box beneath its picture. 
— 1. z ork ground. tomato asparagus lettuce eggplant carrot 
rtunity “4 tamohene cabbage cauliflower onion peas turnip 
2nship. 4. Weed and hoe; keep it in fine condi- beans potato corn beets squash 
tion. 
— §. Gather early vegetables. 
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"No, No, Johnny!” 


GINTY BEYNON 


@ | WISH that teachers would do something 

about teaching grammar in public schools. 
| don’t mean the rules of grammar; I mean 
correct speech. I know it can be done because 
I did it. 

Years ago I started teaching in an ungraded 
country school where the pupils didn’t miss any 
of the common errors in grammar—not a sin- 
gle one. “I seen him coming down the road,” 
and.“‘I ain’t going to tell nobody,” were typical 
of their speech. 

“No, no, Johnny,” I would say, “what you 

.mean is, ‘I saw him coming down the road,’ and 
‘I am not going to tell anybody.’ ” 

“Okay, Teacher,” Johnny would agree cheer- 
fully, “but he ain’t going to get away with 
nothing neither.” 

We struggled along like this for some time, 
getting nowhere fast. At last, I sat down one 
day and did some hard thinking on this matter. 
I was confident enough of my popularity to 
feel that the children were not flouting my 
corrections deliberately, so it must be that my 
way of speaking sounded wrong to them. The 
problem was to make them /ear the errors in 
their own speech. 

Finally I discovered a plan that worked 
And how it worked! I placed a scratch pad on 
my desk with a pencil beside it. On the black- 
board I wrote a common error in speech. The 
first week, for instance, it was ain't. I wrote 
a sentence on the blackboard using ain't. Un- 
derneath it I copied the same sentence using is 
not or isn’t. Then I explained to the children 
that any child who used the word ain’t would 
have to stay in at the next intermission and 
write the sentence correctly ten times—unless 
he was smart enough to catch another pupil 
making the same error. You see, the idea was 
not primarily to punish the children but to 
make their ears conscious of the mistakes that 
they were making. 

So the day began. Little Jennie said ain't. 
I stopped and called the attention of the whole 
school. “Did you hear that?” I asked. They 
looked toward the rear of the room and out of 
the window for the source of some foreign 
sound. Then they looked back at me blankly 
and shook their heads. They hadn’t heard a 
thing. So I explained to them that Jennie had 
said ain’t, and, unless she could catch somebody 
else making the same mistake, she would have 
to stay in during the morning intermission and 
write the sentence correctly ten times. Jennie 
looked indignant and the rest bored. At inter- 
mission, Jennie plodded through her sentences 
and brought them up to me with an unmistak- 
ably rebellious expression. 

Early in the afternoon I stopped the class 
again. Leonard had said ain’t. Now Leonard 
was a bright but lazy little fellow who had no 
idea of staying in at recess to write out sen- 
tences if there was any way of escape. Then 
and there he began to lie in wait for the next 
user of the obnoxious word. Sure enough, he 


10 


pounced upon Bob just in time to escape the 
penalty by the skin of his teeth and pass it on 
to Bob. Bob was bright, too, and he caught up 
with Leonard the next day. 

So the game was on. The child who caught 
another in a mistake wrote the guilty one’s 
name on the pad on my desk. The guilty one 
could cross his name out if he caught someone 
else. For the first few days only the smart 
ones played it, but before the week was out 
their duller victims began to retaliate. 

The following week we added the double 
negative. As with ain't, I had at first to stop 
and call their attention to it, but they soon be- 
gan to hear it themselves. Stimulated by the 
desire to avoid staying in at intermission, it was 
amazing how rapidly they learned. 

In this way we went through all the common 
errors in speech, and, as their ears became tuned 
to hear the errors, it was not uncommon for ten 
pupils to make a dash to write on the pad at 
the same time. It did disrupt the other work 
for awhile, but I felt that the objective was 
worth it. Our speech is a tag which we carry 
with us all through our lives. More than any 
other one factor, it catalogues us in our first 
contact with strangers. Asthe children’s speech 


* 





improved, things quieted down. Sometimes we 
would go for days without a single error being 
recorded. . 

My greatest difficulty was to keep the chil- 
dren from making themselves unpopular at 
home. I shall never forget my embarrassment 
when a tot from the first grade, visiting for 
dinner at my boarding place, set her spoon 
firmly down on her plate and announced to 
her host, “You made a ’stake.”’ 

“T’ve always complained that teachers do not 
teach enough grammar,” one mother wailed, 
“but you teach too much. We hardly dare 
open our mouths.” 

So I explained to the children that they need 
not correct the speech of grownups. But you 
see what had happened. The errors in speech 
that once had seemed perfectly natural to them 
at last began to grate on their ears. I venture 
to say that very few of them ever reverted 
completely to their old habits. 

If such a transformation could be made in 
that school in a few months, why could not 
similar results be achieved in others? Why 
should one hear such shockingly bad grammar 
used by girls and boys and adults, too, even 
though they have had _ elementary-school 
training? They were taught grammar aca- 
demically rather than practically. The pity of 
it is that no one will stop to enquire where a 
person went to school or for how long. He is 
going to be judged by what he says, and it 
is up to the teachers to see that his speech is 
free from the most glaring errors, at least. 
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Blarney Does It 


ISABEL LINTHACUM 


Formerly, Primary Teacher, Public School, Ennis, Montana 


@ THERE is an old saying that sugar catches 

more flies than vinegar ever did, but I have 
never seen the rule applied quite so effectively 
as it was by Miss C, who taught in the same 
school that I did a few years ago. 

Miss C would say to me, or to any other 
teacher who happened to be in her room dur- 
ing the noon hour or at recess time, “I don’t 
have a bit of trouble keeping my room neat. 
The children are so good. about keeping their 
desks tidy, and someone always picks up any 
papers that fall on the floor and puts them in 
the wastebasket.” Immediately little second- 
graders all over the room could be seen peering 
around for signs of untidiness that could be 
remedied. 

Another time she would remark, “James got 
one hundred in spelling today. I just felt he 
would because I never saw a boy work harder 


than he did all day,” with a dazzling smile at 
ordinarily poor-speller James, who swelled until 
one feared for the buttons on his small blouse. 

I almost never entered Miss C’s room that | 
did not hear proud tales of someone’s achieve- 
ment, told always so that interested little listen- 
ers could hear. She was not in the least crude 
about it. Her method was subtle to the point 
of artistry. Even tiny children get tired of 
being “kidded” if the kidding is too obvious. 

Need I add that Miss C is Irish? Her meth- 
od, bordering on blarney though it did, cer- 
tainly got results. Her pupils worshiped her, 
her room was a model of neatness and order, 
and, most important of all, hers was the strong- 
est second grade in the city. Doesn’t this help 
to prove that we all, primary pupils as well as 
adults, respond favorably to having our backs 
patted now and then? 
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A Health Unit That Is Fun 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


IRENE KLATSKY 


Teacher, Second Grade, Mechanic Street School, Red Bank, New Jersey 


® THE teacher’s objectives for this unit were 

the following: to arouse in each child an 
interest in his health; to make the children con- 
scious of the value of their teeth; to develop the 
right attitudes toward proper food; to develop 
correct eating habits and general health habits; 
and to realize the importance of good teeth as 
an essential factor in the development of a 
healthy body. 

The children’s objectives were to learn the 
correct method of brushing teeth, the impor- 
tance of having strong teeth, how our teeth 
help us, which foods are best for us, the impor- 
tance of the six-year molars, and health rules 
that will help us to be healthy and happy. 

The following remarks on a Monday morn- 
ing aroused interest in teeth, health, and foods. 

pavip: Do you know why I couldn’t come 
to school Friday afternoon? My mother took 
me to the dentist to have a tooth filled. It 
didn’t even hurt, and now it is all right and I 
won't have to have it pulled. Isn’t that good? 

JOSEPHINE: I had a tooth pulled once and 
my mother was sorry. Now I take care of my 
teeth and I won’t lose any more. 

CARMELLA: My baby sister has a new tooth. 
My mother gives her a lot of milk because the 
doctor said that milk makes strong teeth. 

Some of the children had never been to the 
dentist, and consequently besieged David with 
questions: Did it hurt when the dentist filled 
your tooth? How did the hole get in it? 

A general discussion of experiences of the 
six- and seven-year-olds resulted. Other ques- 
tions asked were: Are all teeth supposed to be 
Some of mine are flat on top, and 
some have points. If I clean my teeth every 
day, will they always be strong? 

As a result of these questions, our interests 
were centered on teeth. 

These standards were set up and copied on 
a large chart: 


Do You Want Good Teeth? 


|. Eat the foods that make strong teeth. 

2. Brush your teeth every morning and 
night. 

3. Let the dentist help keep your teeth 
strong. 

For our reading assignments we searched the 
library shelves for stories of teeth. After a 
sufficient time to study the stories, each child 
read his contribution to the class. Much infor- 
mation was grasped in these discussion periods. 
A large health booklet entitled “Good Teeth” 
was made by the class. Each child helped by 
cutting the pages and sewing them together, 
Writing the stories, and illustrating them with 
drawings or appropriate magazine pictures. 
The completed booklet traced the story of teeth 
from babyhood through the seventh year. 

Many excellent charts, illustrations, samples 
of dentifrices, and various materials were re- 
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ceived from commercial firms, There was an 
increased sale of toothbrushes at school. 

When the teacher hinted that teeth helped us 
to talk, many children laughed. We tried to 
say words without using our teeth. After many 
hilarious attempts, everyone agreed that teeth 
are vital to clear speaking. 

Here are some health rules that we put into 
practice immediately. 

1. To have cleaner teeth, brush them every 
night and morning. Brush your teeth the way 
they grow. Brush the top teeth down, and the 
bottom teeth up. 

2. Eat more fruit and less candy. Remember 
to eat eggs, vegetables, and fruit every day. 

3. Keep fingers and pencils away from the 
mouth. 

4. Visit the dentist often. 

Each child wrote a letter to his mother to 
share the things we had fearned. Here is a 
copy of one letter taken home. 

Dear Mother: 

We have been studying about teeth. We 
have learned that babies get 20 teeth. These 
baby teeth fall out when we are six or seven 
years old. Then our 32 permanent teeth are 
ready to come in. We made up three rules 
about teeth. Here they are: 

1. Brush my teeth every night and morning. 

2. Eat good foods to make my teeth strong. 

3. Let the dentist help save my teeth. 

Miss Green, our school nurse, has new tooth- 
brushes for sale. May I buy one? I want to 
take good care of my teeth so that when I get 
big I will have all my teeth. If I have nice 
teeth, I will have a pretty smile. 

Good-by now, 
Marie Mannello 





Play activities included 
setting the table, selecting 
the proper foods for each 
meal, and observing good 
table manners. 


A dentist was invited to talk to the children 
about the care of their teeth. Later the class 
made a list of all the food which the dentist 
had mentioned as beneficial to teeth. The chil- 
dren analyzed their personal eating habits. 
Here are some of their remarks. 

1. I guess I’m in too much of a hurry to get 
outside. 

2. I guess I eat too much candy after school, 


My mother says I eat too fast. 


and then I’m not hungry when suppertime 
comes. 

3. My baby sister drinks lots of milk. May- 
be it would be good for me too. 

Individual booklets were made to show the 
best foods for breakfast, lunch, and supper. 

Health rules printed on a new chart as a 
result of our discussion were: 

1. Have a good breakfast every morning. 

2. Good foods will make us grow strong. 

3. Good foods will give us strong teeth. 

4. For breakfast, have fruit or fruit juice, 
cereal, toast and butter, and milk. 

New health books on the second-grade level 
had been placed in our bookcase. The children 
were invited to find stories about foods for 
breakfast, lunch, or supper. They attacked 
new words enthusiastically so they could read 
aloud to the class. The children from the slow- 
reading group surprised the class by reading 
fluently and with excellent expression. 
poems were copied and learned, and stories were 
dramatized. A health foundation was being 
pleasantly established. 

At this time we dramatized many simple sto- 
ries from our health books. 
joyed using real or toy silverware in these 


Some 


The children en- 


dramatizations. Many good eating habits were 


introduced at this time, (Continued on page 55) 
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Seatwork for a Farm Unit 


Cordelia Theiss 


Teacher, First Grade, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


ra 


- On 


QO 


Draw Browny Hen’s coop. 
Color it qray. 

Draw Browny Hen near 
the coop. 

Draw one yellow chick in 
the coop. 

Draw two yellow chicks 
on the coop. 

Draw three yellow chicks 
near Browny Hen. 


near 





Answer Yes or No. 


Is Browny Hen brown? 

ls a barn little? 

ls a windmill big? 

Do chicks live in a coop? 

Do horses live in a barn? 

Does Browny Hen take 
qood care of her chicks? 

Do cows give milk? 

Do birds like trees? 


12 


A\Y 








Count Browny Hen's chicks. 


one chick > 
| 


two chicks 
2 


SY 
three chicks SPS 
3 
” chicks SY$SS 
™ chicks DBY98Y 








Draw a line from each 
number to the right word. 


4 one 

| three 
3 five 

2 four 
S two 
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® WHILE we were studying about farm 

life, I took my first-grade pupils on an 
excursion to see a farmer at his work. This de- 
tailed account of <n art activity represents one 
phase of our interesting unit. 

During the discussion period, when the unit 
was in progress, statements that were dictated 
by the children were printed on charts, and 
questions concerning items which needed expla- 
We took this 


list of questions with us when we visited the 


nation were written on paper. 


farm, and read it to the farmer and his family, 
asking them to give us the answers. 

The children were interested in the spring 
work on the farm and wanted to record it in 
pictures. We procured the largest paper that 
we could find, a roll of gray creative-art pa- 
per forty inches wide, so that we could make 


We decided that the bulletin board 
would be the best place to display it, so we 


a trieze. 


measured the paper, cut off a piece twenty-two 
feet long, and taped it on all the back edges 
with one-inch tape, so that the edges would not 
tear. Then it was thumbtacked on the bulletin 
board. 

The children realized that they would need 
a guide for reference while they were painting, 
so they made the following chart. 


WHat We Want ON Our FARM FRIEZE 


Fields and pasture 

Farm buildings 

Yards and driveways 

People on the farm doing the spring work 

Animals on the farm 

Garden and orchard 

lowa’s songbirds 

lowa’s spring flowers 

A detailed chart was made for each of the 
foregoing titles; for example, among the farm 
buildings listed were house, barn, machine shed, 
and chicken house. 

Pictures of farm buildings were brought to 
school by the pupils. They were discussed from 
the standpoint of form, size, a uniform color 
The children 
expressed the importance of good grouping of 
buildings thus: “so the farm people won't have 


scheme, and correct grouping. 


After an excursion to a farm 
in the spring, the children 
made this frieze showing a 
farmer’s spring activities. 
The teacher guided the class 
in the work, but the compo- 
sition and selection of col- 
ors were expressions of the 
children’s own choosing. 
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to walk so far from building to building when 
they do their chores.” 

We began the frieze in this way. The paper 
was marked with pencil crosses to show how far 
to paint the fields and pasture, the grass lines, 
the sky line, and the Lincoln Highway in front 
of the farmhouse. 

Our first painting for the frieze was to be a 
black, plowed field to represent the rich lowa 
soil. The other subjects also were to be painted 
in the order given on the list. The children 
agreed that the teacher should choose the best 
drawing that the class made of each subject, 
to be used as a guide while painting it on the 
frieze. 

Soon the children were recognizing the qual- 
“Oh, look at Robert’s 
house!”” one child exclaimed. 
that it should be on the frieze.” 
said, “Look at Patsy’s meadow lark! 


ity of art in others. 
“It is so good 
Another child 
Didn’t 
she draw it well?” 

When the selections of drawings had been 
made, the children drew them proportionately 
larger on the frieze. 

As the children worked and painted togeth- 
er they carried on interesting conversations. 
Some of their remarks, as those given below, 
which I jotted down, showed how real the ex- 
perience was to them. 

ROBERT (painting baby chicks) —Come chickie, 
chickie, chickie. Come and get something to cat. 
These marks show the farmer’s daughter is calling 
real loud (three fine black lines from her mouth). 

JANE—Big straw hats keep the farmer from get- 
ting sunstruck. 

poris—Lightning rods won't let the farm build- 
ings get struck. 

LETHA—This robin is looking for worms. 





» WE MADE A FARM FRIEZE 


yy AN ART ACTIVITY FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


CORDELIA THEISS 


Teacher, First Grade, Harrison School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


Decisions were changed overnight; for in- 
stance, when a spring storm was heard the 
night before: 

jackK—The farmer's driveway is going to be 
gravel so his car won't get stuck after a rain. The 
rain last night made the roads muddy. 

I did not suggest adding anything to, or 
If the 
children were satistied with the drawings after 


omitting anything from, the frieze. 


the discussions about the buildings. I let them 
paint the buildings as they saw them with their 
six-year-old eyes. 

Yellow with white and brown trimming, and 
brown roofs was the color scheme for the house 
and garage. The other buildings were red with 
white and gray trimming and gray roofs. A 
light-blue sky was painted around the roofs 
and down to the grass line. 

Observing the early spring grass, the chil- 
dren painted a light green all around the build- 
ings, up to the sky, and down to the Lincoln 
Highway. 


gray; the fences were white. 


Driveways and the windmill were 


“We should paint the Lincoln Highway last 
so if the paint starts to drip we won't have 
to go over it and waste paint,” one child sug- 
gested. 

Four farm people were shown working: The 


farmer plowing; the 


(Continued on page 60) 
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COMIC BOOKS AS TEACHING AIDS 


W. W. D. SONES 
Professor of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 





THE comic book is one of the many phases of the child’s environment and one of 
the many lines of his activity. The individual teacher, sensitive to both the 
child’s interests and his needs, will have no difficulty in determining what is 
a moderate and effective use of the comic book with her group of children. 


M™ MANY upper-grade teachers are now 
making use of comic books as a part of 
their teaching method. They have found that 
upper-grade children have a strong interest in 
this form of reading, from which many lines of 
growth may be promoted. Other teachers are 
seeking ways and means by which they may 
capitalize this interest for school purposes. 

Comic books, like selected radio progams, 
popular movies, and selected games.and sports, 
are a part of the child’s current environment 
and life activity. Good teaching recognizes 
that each child must be started where he is, and 
from that point led forward along socially de- 
sirable lines. There are better books to read 
than comics, but this current out-of-school 
activity may be exploited to improve reading- 
skills, broaden informational backgrounds, and, 
by comparison and contrast, lead to other and 
more acceptable tastes in reading. 

In individualizing and personalizing instruc- 
tion, the comic book has extraordinary possi- 
bilities for certain types of pupils. There are 
the so-called slow readers, as in the case study 
below, who are usually older than the average 
of their group. For these children there is a 
dearth of suitable reading material available in 
the upper-grade levels. Much of the material 
available may fit the pupils’ reading ability but 
not their reading interests. Many of these chil- 





CASE STUDY— 
GEORGE—-THIRTEEN YEARS OLD—FIFTH GRADE 

He had taken more than seven years to make 
the same progress that most of his classmates had 
made in five. He was a misfit in his group which 
was made up largely of children eleven years old 
or less. He didn’t fit the furniture, even, to say 
nothing of his boredom with the games, occupa- 
tions, and studies that were chosen in terms of the 
interest and maturity of the younger children. 
And his current difficulty, poor reading ability, 
seemed to become worse. 

One day the teacher observed a flash of bright 
color in George’s geography book. This proved 
to be a comic thriller in which he was much 
absorbed. Putting aside the conventional im- 





dren are interested in comic books, and these 
may provide just the practice material that is 
needed. In general, comic books are about 
sixth-grade level in reading difficulty. It has 
been shown, however, that they include many 
words in advance of this level, and, therefore, 
increase the reading vocabulary, for these new 
words must be understood to get the story. 
There is also a large group of children who 
are disinterested, and sometimes rebellious 
toward the school subjects when presented in 
a formal way. For these children, teachers are 
constantly searching for real-life experiences 
with which to relate the aims and activities of 
the school. Very often, the language, geog- 
raphy, history, and science that are included in 
the text of the comic book are so vitalized in 
the story that the pupil can be led to further 
work in these academic fields. Furthermore, 
for the teacher to accept and share the comic 
book with this type of pupil often in itself pro- 
vides the incentive for better school effort. 
The teacher, thus revealing her human interest, 
enhances her position in the child’s opinion. 
There is a type of pupil for whom the comic 
book may be a remedial instrument. Psychi- 
atrists have reported that the type of child who 
has somewhat unsocial tendencies very often 
lets off his steam in the reading of a comic thrill- 
er and thus finds it unnecessary to do anything 
overtly. This is what the comic book will 
do for the individual; it will also do 
much for the group. 
Comic books may be used in group in- 
struction situations where it is desirable 





to provide the class with a common experi- 
ence, or have the group share in an activity, 
Of course, such use should not be a steady 
diet. It would soon lead both to the dulling 
of the child’s interest in the approach, and to 
the exclusion of other educational forms of 
out-of-school activity. 

One practical way to make use of the comic 
book periodically as a class exercise is to select 
an issue once a month. Enough copies of the 
issue would be available to supply each member 
of the class. Among the many individual or 
group activities that could be engaged in, those 
will be selected that best serve the pupils’ and 
teacher’s immediate purposes. This general pro- 
cedure corresponds to that used by teachers in 
connection with selected radio programs each 
week, or selected movies shared by the entire 
class, and in each case used as a basis for school 
activities in language, history, geography, and 
current events. 

Following is a list of individual and group 
activities that may be carried on in connection 
with comic books in the classroom. 


LANGUAGE ACTIVITIES 


1. Oral reproduction of the story by one or 
more members of the group. 

2. Individual or group appraisal of the re- 
port: accuracy, clearness, interest, and so on. 

3. Appraisal of the story: individual or 
group discussion. 

4. Identification of new words. 

5. Written use of new words to expand 
meaning and to practice spelling. 

6. Oral use of new words in new settings to 
practice pronunciation and expand meanings. 

7. Developing meanings of new words from 
pictures or context of story. 

8. Phonetic analysis of new words. 

9. Pronunciation of new words. Note: This 
activity and the one preceding it, both of 
which foster growth in reading skill, have 
strong motivation because of the child’s interest 
in the story and his desire to understand the 
story completely. 

10. Written reproduction of the story. 

11. Creation of scenarios from parallel but 
original plots. 

12. Locating parallel stories in literature, or 
in current events. Parallel stories: ““Aladdin 
and the Wonderful (Continued on page 55) 





neetendanment 


pulse to take away the story and reprimand the 
boy, the teacher decided to accept the activity of 
the moment and later check up to see just how 
much reading George had done. She was 
pleasantly surprised when later, through con- 
ference with the boy, she found he not only had 
comprehended enough of the story to be able to 
reproduce it, but had been doing some thinking 
and evaluating as he read. 

Further questioning revealed that he was 
thrilled by the story and that the reading was 
not too hard because he wanted to find out how 
it turned out. Asked why he did not put the 
same effort in reading school materials, he said 
that he didn’t like the baby talk of the school 
stories. 

The teacher gave sympathetic assistance in 


the reading of additional comic books. This 


ae ~ — 
provided opportunity to show how new words 
could be identified. Furthermore, her sympathy 
struck a responsive chord and George increased his 
effort on the materials that the teacher encour- 
aged him to study. Finally he was led to dis- 
cover that the places, events, and phenomena 
found in the story were similar to the geogra- 
phy, history, and science material in his school 
textbooks, 

This case is presented as a report of good 
teaching. We do not know what lay behind the 
boy’s retardation in general, or the slow growth 
in reading in particular, but it is clear that 
George’s disinclination for reading was in part 
due to his rejection of the conventional school 
reading materials. The case further showed how 
his reading behavior developed when the stimulus 
for his reading was personal interest. 
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: A Unit on Arbor Da 
dy 
. FOR ALL GRADES 
ng 
to ARTHUR E. HACKETT 
of Principal, Shell Creek Day School, Fort Berthold Reservation, Van Hook, North Dakota 
nic 
ect 
che 
Der 
or 
Ose 
nd The trillium, or 
wood lily, is one 
ro- of our most wel- 
‘a come — = 
spring. t needs 
ich our protection if 
‘ire it is to survive. 
ool 
nd 
up 
ion 
One of the stateliest and most beautiful trees to 
= plant is the great white oak. Courtesy, U. S. Forest Service 
re- B® THIS unit has, with a few changes, been III. Development. 
n. used by the writer for several years in the A. These four committees, made up of var- 
or elementary grades. Therefore it will be found ious pupils, were appointed. 
to be very practical since it has been worked 1. School and Home Improvement Com- 
out from actual experience. It is so arranged mittee. 
ind that each teacher can use as much of the mate- 2. School Excursions Committee. 
rial as she wishes. 3. Program Committee. 
; to I. Introduction. 4. Schoolwork Committee. 
3S. A. This unit is selected because: B. The School and Home Improvement 
om 1. We are especially interested in improv- Committee made arrangements for the chil- 
ing home and school conditions. dren to draw plans of the home and school 
2. It gives us a chance to study and ap- grounds. They also discussed these plans and 
‘his preciate birds, trees, shrubs, and flowers. drew up a list of rules to follow in carrying 
of We can learn much about them. them out. The committee submitted their 
ave 3. It gives us a chance to enjoy ourselves list of rules to the parents. Part of the list We admire the wood thrush both for its lovely 
“est out-of-doors. is given below. song and for the insects it destroys. 1. #. Brownell 
the 4. It teaches us to be kind to birds and 1. Keep the home clean by scrubbing, 
animals. sweeping, and dusting the rooms often. planned two excursions: one to get trees, 
5. Our schoolyards and home yards need 2. Fight flies by killing them and by put- shrubs, and flowers to plant, and the other 
but improvement. ting screens on the windows and doors. to study nature in general. 
6. It provides a way to gain the par- 3. Clean the yards by raking them and D. The Program Committee made the Ar- 
, or ents’ co-operation in improving home and carrying away all rubbish. bor Day program, and notified parents and 
din school conditions. 4. Plant grass, flowers, shrubs, and trees. friends. They also made posters to advertise 
55) B. In carrying out this unit we will need to 5. Keep the schoolroom clean by not car- it. Our program included recitations, exer- 
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secure shovels, spades, pails, and so on. The 

children will be glad to bring these from 

home if we make them realize the impor- 
tance of the work. 

C. By arranging the work to meet the vary- 

ing ages and abilities of the children, all of 

them may help in carrying out this unit. It 
will thus create individual responsibility in 

a group project. 

II. Planning. 

Your superintendent of schools, principal, 
county superintendent, and other teachers in 
your school system will give valuable assistance 
in an undertaking of this kind. It will also be 
necessary to secure the co-operation of parents 
and children. Such a unit should develop self- 
reliance, initiative, and group responsibility in 
the child. The unit should be planned several 


weeks in advance. 
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rying in mud; by scrubbing the floor and 
woodwork often. 
6. Change the wall decorations from time 
to time. 
7. Keep the desks clean and neat. 
8. Pick up paper in the schoolroom. 
9, Erase and wash the blackboard often. 
10. Always hang up our coats and put 
our overshoes in the right place. 
11. Wash the windows often. 
12. Do not mark on any of the school 
property. 
13. Keep the schoolyard clean by raking 
it, and picking up papers and sticks. 
14. Keep fences repaired. 
15. Make a planting plan and plant 
shrubs, trees, and flowers. 
C. The Excursions Committee planned the 
excursions to be made. Our committee 








cises, songs, and stories about Arbor Day. 
It was followed by the planting, on the school 
grounds, of trees and shrubs. 
named for famous people, as Audubon, 


These were 


Burbank, Burroughs, Edison, Washington, 
and Lincoln. 

E. The Schoolwork Committee planned, 
with my assistance, the things we did in the 
various subjects in carrying on the unit. We 
found that pictures and drawings of trees, 
birds, and flowers, and books and magazines 
containing articles on these topics were of 


special value in the development of the unit. 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 


A. Language, spelling, and writing. 
1. Have the pupils make up an Arbor Day. 
spelling list, and study the words. 
2. Make oral and written reports of the 


excursions. (Continued on page 52) 
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Do It This Way! 


Easy Lessons in Good Manners 











oe 





eat 











Make your April-fool 
tricks fun. 





TTP Pelee tre) \ TPP 
Pick only a few 

wild flowers. 
Leave the roots. 














SELMA E. HERR 


Teacher, College of Education, 
University of New Mexico, 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 














| Your dog can have 
4 ‘A qood manners ‘too. 
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Eat the right foods 
and also watch 
your manners. 





Be thought ful of 
others. 




















= 





Hectograph copies 
of these drawings 
can be easily made 


bon ened : Remove you r ru bbers 
outs ide. 
a — — 


Do You or Don’t You (ANSWER YEs or No) 











—ainhmanend 


1. Like to frighten people when 4. Let your dog bark at callers or 
you play jokes on them? jump up on them? 

2. Always put the wild flowers you §. Say “I won’t drink my milk” 
have gathered in water? when you know you should? 





3. Hold your umbrella so low you 6. Try not to track mud into the 


can’t see other people coming? house in bad weather? 
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STAMPS 
HERE 
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Here's a Way 
to Help Your Country! =|. 


Spend a part of your 


allowance for 


Q 
Defense Sta mps. 


| 
Form a Defense Stamp en f-< A 


University of New Mexico, 


Club in your school. is . 
wil ugquerque, New Mexico 

Give Defense Stamp 

albums and stamps 


for gifts. 


S 
L suninceesinnnmnmenadiel 


: a 


Get a Defense Stamp 
album. 











































































































lool ee When you have your 
album full, exchange 
it for a Bond. 


5 - | | 
Write Yes or No arrer THESE SENTENCES 
































Earn money for 
1. A Defense Stamp Club in your 4. Your money will be used at once 
Defense Stamps by school is a worth-while project. in the national defense program. 
2. Defense Stamps can be purchased §. Buying Defense Stamps is a good 
form of thrift. 
6. In ten years an $18.75 Bond will 





rs of 
nilk” d ° d 
ond errangas. only at post offices, 
> the 3. You can earn money to buy 
stamps by doing errands for others. be worth $25. 
17 
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“Dignity and Impudence” . . sir Edwin Landseer 


EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Presenting the Picture 


Because he loved and understood them so 
well, Sir Edwin Landseer was a great painter of 
animals, especially of dogs. The picture on our 
cover shows the fine friendship that often ex- 
ists between animals, and is very appropriate 
for Be Kind to Animals Week. 

Children will be very interested in the study 
of this masterpiece, and can be encouraged to 
tell true stories they know about animals that 


. have helped or befriended man or other animals. 


Also have them make a list of their responsi- 
bilities and obligations to their pets, and the 
duties of a good master or mistress. 

From the standpoint of composition, “Dig- 
nity and Impudence” is notable for its sim- 
plicity. Because children are familiar with it, 
they should have practically no difficulty in 
appreciating the fine design, the simple but rich 
harmony of color, the rendering of texture, and 
the portrayal of contrasting personalities. 





@ WHAT can these two dogs be 

thinking, the great hound and the 
little terrier, as they look out of the 
kennel? With what dignity the hound 
surveys the world before him, whereas 
the impish terrier is all aquiver, with its 
eyes almost popping out of its head? 
What do they see? 

Sir Edwin Landseer, who painted 
this picture, loved dogs. He under- 
stood them just as he understood peo- 
ple, and he thought of them as proud 
or dignified, saucy or impudent, lazy or 
industrious; some as working for their 
living; others as being taken care of. 

Here we see two such different dogs. 
The great hound is always dignified 
and serious, while the little terrier is 
usually full of fun. They evidently 
are the best of friends, for the little 
fellow is snuggling up close to the big, 
protecting shoulder of the hound. 

It is said that a hound studies a per- 
son quietly and carefully before decid- 
ing whether he is good or bad, and if it 
does not trust him, then it does some- 
thing about it; whereas a terrier might 
go nipping at a person’s heels just for 
the fun of it. 

The colors in this picture, however, 
are so warm and friendly that we are 
They are as har- 
monious as the dogs are. Sir Edwin 
Landseer knew how to make paints ex- 
Here we see the 


certain all is well. 


press many textures. 
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hound with its silky, light-brown coat 
and its beautiful, deep-amber eyes 
showing very proudly against the dark 
shadows of the kennel. The terrier’s 
ears stand up alertly, and its dark eyes 
and nose are vivid against its wiry, 
The greenish tone of the 
kennel makes a nice cool note for the 
warm, brick red and the rich browr. 
The saucy red tip of the terrier’s tongue 
is a fine accent, just as the tiny face is 
a perfect balance for the large dog who 
dominates the picture. 


white hair. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
NATIONAL GALLERY, LONDON 


Questions 


Do you have a dog? Is it dignified 
orisitsaucy? Do you like to take care 
of pets? What are some of the rules 
that a good master observes? 

Why do we say that a dog is man’s 
best friend? Do you know any stories 
of dogs that have proved their devo- 
tion? How many kinds of dogs can 
you name? 

What would happen to this picture, 
should we change a line or color? 
What different textures are shown? 

Can you make up a story of a con- 
versation between these dogs? Could 
you make a portrait with either pencil 
or paints of some dog you know? 


Correlative Material 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


Chopin: “Waltz in D Flat,” Op. 64, No. 1, 
sometimes called “Minute Waltz” or “Valse 
du Petit Chien” (Victor 7270 and 20614: 
Columbia 17079-D). 

“Whistler and His Dog” (Victor 19869). 


PICTURES 


“The Connoisseurs,” by Sir Edwin Landscer 
(THe INstructor, April, 1934). 

“A Distinguished Member of the Humane 
Society,” by Sir Edwin Landseer (No. 95, 
Instructor Picture Study Series). 

““Shoeing the Bay Mare,” by Sir Edwin Landscer 
(No. 98, Instructor Picture Study Series). 


ARTICLES 


“Man’s Oldest Ally, the Dog,” in National 
Geographic Magazine, February, 1936. 

“Hark to the Hounds,” in National Geographic 
Magazine, October, 1937. 

“Dogs of Duty and Devotion” and “Working 
Dogs of the World,” in National Geographic 
Magazine, December, 1941. 


Books AND Poems 


Bianco, Margery: All about Pets (Macmillan). 

Bryan, Dorothy: Tammie and That Pupp) 
(Dodd Mead). 

Bullard, Marion: Mr. M’Tavish (Dutton). 

King, Julius: Dogs (Nelson). 

Poems Teachers Ask For, Book Two (Owen). 
“A Laugh in Church” and “Why the Dog's 
Nose Is Always Cold.” 

Required Poems for Reading and Memorizing, 
First and Second Grades (Owen). “Pussy 
and Binkie,”” by Rudyard Kipling. 


The Artist 


@ AN ARTIST who endeared himself to 

many people because of his ability to de- 
pict animals with remarkable accuracy and dra- 
matic appeal was Sir Edwin Landseer, born in 
London, March 7, 1802. His drawing was 
exceptional, his composition natural, and he 
painted texture skillfully. 

At his home in St. John’s Wood Road he re- 
ceived the notables of his day, and many 
brought their pets for him to paint. It is no 
wonder that a man possessed of a rare talent 
and blessed with a most genial nature should 
have been sought after for his good company. 

Queen Victoria in 1850 knighted him for his 
exceptional gifts as a painter. Many were the 
canvases that he filled with charming portraits 
of the royal family and their pets. 

Landseer was a sculptor, too. In 1859, he 
was commissioned to model four lions for the 
Nelson Monument in Trafalgar Square. Among 
his famous paintings are “A Distinguished 
Member of the Humane Society,” “Saved,” and 
“Monarch of the Glen.” 
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If this page does not supply you with enough miniatures for your grade, of your school. We will send any subscriber extra miniatures of this sub- 
write us, stating number of pupils in your grade and name and address ject, not to exceed 36, if the request is received before April 30, 1942. 
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SP Nancy's Easter Basket 


Hazel Cederborg 


@ IT WAS very early on Easter morning. 
Obadiah Bunny looked around his neat 
little kitchen, and wriggled his long gray ears 
soberly. Then he went on rocking. “Not an 
egg in the house!” he exclaimed hopelessly. 

It had been so muddy that Biddy Chick 
hadn’t been able to make her weekly trip to 
Birch Glen with eggs. _ 

“Not an egg, not an egg!” squeaked and 
creaked the little red rocking chair, as Obadiah 
Bunny went on rocking. 

He was thinking very hard. Whenever he 
wanted to think, he sat down in his little red 
rocking chair and rocked because rocking 
seemed to help him think. “I must have an 
Easter basket for Nancy!” he exclaimed. 

Every day, all winter long, Nancy had put 
out fresh green carrot tops for him. And oh, 
how he Joved those juicy green carrot tops! 
Why, if it hadn’t been for her, he would have 
gone to bed hungry many times! The snow 
had been very deep, and food had been scarce. 

Faster and faster went Obadiah Bunny’s long 
gray ears, and faster and faster went the little 
red chair. Then suddenly he had an idea. He 
stopped rocking so quickly that when he 
jumped from the chair it flip-flopped over with 
a bang and lay on the floor. But Obadiah 
Bunny didn’t have time to pick it up. 

He ran to his closet, and flung on his little 
blue coat and his little blue hat. He snatched 
a little yellow basket from a shelf, and in a 
jiffy he was skipping down the road. He'd 
have to hurry to get the basket ready before 
Nancy woke. 

As he hippety-hopped, he was so happy 
about his plan that he sang a little song. It 
was one that he had made up himself, and it 
went like this: 

“I hop along, I skip along, 
I hum a song, I sing a song.” 

First he scampered to the robin who lived in 
the big oak tree. 

“Robin Redbreast, Robin Redbreast!” he 
called. “Will you give me an egg for Nancy’s 
Easter basket?” 
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Robin Redbreast peeped over the edge of her 
nest. “Indeed I will,” she answered instantly. 
“T'll lay an extra egg just for Nancy. Last 
year when the blue jay tried to break my eggs, 
she scared him away.” 

And so Obadiah Bunny had the first egg for 
Nancy’s Easter basket, a lovely greenish-blue 
egg. He thanked Robin Redbreast most po- 
litely, and skipped off. 

There was a wood pewee nesting in a tree 
near the bank of the stream, so he ran to her. 

“Pewee, Pewee!”’ he called. “Will you give 
me an egg for Nancy’s Easter basket?” 

The busy little pewee looked down at 
Obadiah Bunny. “I'd be glad to,” she replied 
quickly. “I'll lay an extra egg just for Nancy. 
When I could find no food she fed me every 
day.” 

And so Obadiah Bunny had the second egg 
for Nancy’s Easter basket—a beautiful laven- 
der egg, with spreckles of brown on it. 

“Thank you, Pewee, thank you,” he called 
back politely as he ran to the bluebird who was 
singing in the apple tree. She would surely 
help him because she was such a kind bird. 

“Bluebird, Bluebird!” he cried. “Will you 
give me an egg for Nancy’s Easter Basket?” 

The lovely bluebird stopped singing in the 
middle of a measure. “I'd love to,” she an- 
swered eagerly. “I'll lay an extra egg just for 
Nancy. See the suet she had her mother hang 
here for me!” 

And she gave him a pretty snow-white egg. 
Obadiah Bunny now had three beautiful eggs. 
He thanked the bluebird most politely, and 
ran to where the little brown house wren was 
building a nest. 

“Johnny Wren, Johnny Wren!” he cried. 
“Will you give me some soft feathers and grass 
for Nancy’s Easter basket?” 

“Indeed I will,” answered Johnny Wren 
pleasantly. 

And he left the nest he was getting ready 
for Jenny Wren, who was on her way from the 
South, and gathered the very softest feathers 
and grass he could find. “You know,” he said, 
as he carefully lined the little yellow basket, 
“Nancy had her father hang a fine house in 
the hickory tree just for Jenny and me. We'll 
kave a lovely place this year for our children.” 

Obadiah Bunny thanked Johnny Wren most 
politely, and went hippety-hop as fast as he 
could go to Nancy’s house. The sun was mak- 
ing shimmering patterns of gold on the green 
lawn, but he was in time. It was still early, 
and there wasn’t a soul stirring. He put the 
basket right beside the door. Then he ran home 
to get his breakfast, singing as he went: 

“T hop along, I skip along, 
I hum a song, I sing a song.” 


to (Read o 
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Angela's Song 


Esther M. Jones 


@ STEPPING lightly along the hard ascend- 

ing road came Angela, a little Mexican girl 
with black braids, a round face, and head held 
erect. She carried two books in her arm—one 
her own and the other her younger brother’s, 
Angela was more intent on reaching the school- 
house this spring morning than was her brother 
Arturo, a carefree, black-eyed little chap who 
often, to Angela’s dismay, lagged on his way 
to school. So many interesting things Arturo 
found to watch! 

Sometimes it was a burro wandering over the 
cactus-dotted slope that held Arturo’s atten- 
tion, or an ore train carrying its load along the 
descending track from the mine to a near-by 
village where the ore ,was smelted. Another 
time it might be the motor truck from the gen- 
eral store coming down the winding road to the 
town at the base of the mountain. However, 
this morning Arturo’s interest was centered on 
the new ball he had received the day before. 

It was a large softball, and the triangular 
sections of the outer covering were gaily col- 
ored. Up into the air went the ball, and up 
reached Arturo to catch it. 
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“Arturo! The bell! It rings!” called Angela, 
as she started running up the road. Clutching 
the new ball with two hands, Arturo trotted 
up the road after his sister. 

With a backward glance to make sure that 
Arturo was still on his way, Angela entered the 
school building. Through the hall and to the 
coatroom she went. She hung up her hat, came 
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into the schoolroom, and said to the teacher, 
“Miss Winthrop, Arturo comes.” 

Presently he did come, but before sitting 
down he put his new ball away in a drawer. 

During English class, Arturo showed his ball 
and the children talked about it. 

Carlos said, “The ball has green on it, and 
brown, like the coat of a burro.” 

Margarita said, “The ball is round like a 
lollipop. It has three colors and one of the 
colors is red like a chili bean.” 

“Tt is a ball to throw and catch. It will not 
bounce like a rubber ball,” said Angela. 

It was during recess time that it happened. 
Ramon threw the ball too high and it landed on 
the flat roof of the school, where it stayed. 

When news of the lost ball reached Angela, 
she immediately appealed to the teacher. “Oh, 
Miss Winthrop,” she said with great excite- 
ment, “Arturo’s ball is on the roof!” 

“Arturo is too small to go up,” answered 
Miss Winthrop, “but the next time one of the 
older boys goes up onto the roof to adjust the 
bell rope, we will ask him to get the ball.” 

Several days passed. Then one morning dur- 
ing recess Angela ran around the corner of the 
schoolhouse toward where Miss Winthrop was 
playing a game with some of the children. 
“Miss Winthrop!” she called breathlessly. 
“Antonio has Arturo’s ball. I saw him bring 
it down from the roof!” 

Miss Winthrop went with Angela to the sec- 
tion of the playground where Antonio and 
Francisco were playing catch with a large, tri- 
colored softball. Approaching the boys she 
said, “Antonio, where did you get the ball?” 

“I brought it from home when I came this 
morning, Miss Winthrop,” he answered. 

“But Angela says you just brought it down 
from the roof of the school building. Last 
week Arturo had a ball like that one and it 
was accidentally thrown onto the roof,” said 
Miss Winthrop. 

“But this is my ball, Miss Winthrop. It was 
thrown up on the-roof a few minutes ago, so I 
went up there after it,” said Antonio. 

“Tt is Arturo’s ball,” said Angela. “I know 
it by the colors!” 

“Antonio, go up onto the roof again and 
look for another ball like the one you have in 
your hand,” said the teacher. 

“TI did not see any other ball when I was on 
the roof for my ball, but I will go up and look 
for it,” replied Antonio. 

A while later Antonio came back. In his 
arms he had two balls that looked exactly alike. 
“Two balls!” exclaimed Angela, astonished. 

“T looked all over the roof before I found the 
other ball,”’ said Antonio triumphantly. 

Later in the day the afternoon sun beat 
warmly on two happy Mexican children on 
their way home. Arturo, making frequent ex- 
cursions to the side of the road to retrieve his 
ball, came leisurely down the slope, while 
Angela skipped merrily singing: 

“Red as a chili bean, 

Round as a lollipop, 

Brown like the coat of a burro— 
Two softballs went up and stayed 
High on the roof of the school. 
Then one day they both came down, 
And one belonged to Arturo.” 
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A Field and Four Friends 


J. Lilian Vandevere 
Chapter VII—SALLY IS SAD 


At the field where Bob, Dick, Ned, and 
Sally work on hobbies with Tony, Nick, 
Ivan, and Wong Ho, whom they met on 
their “pretend travels,” a soap carving 
which Tony has just finished disappears. 
Sally runs home before the loss is discov- 
ered. Next day, an excited Ivan brings 
Bob the pictures which the two boys had 
taken at the field the day before. One of 
them shows Sally bending over the place 
where Tony had put his carving—and there 








is something white in her hand! 


@ IT WAS very still in the field as Bob stared 
at the picture Ivan held. He didn’t want 
to believe what he saw. His own sister had 
taken something that belonged to someone else. 
And it was something that was precious be- 
cause it had meant long, patient work. 
“Don’t show that picture to the others,” Bob 
said quickly, “and please don’t say anything 


why he was so serious. He took a picture from 
his pocket, and held it out to her. 

“What do you say about that?” he asked. 

Sally took the snapshot. She looked at it, 
and said, “Oh!” as surprised as Bob had been. 
Then she handed it back. 

“I haven’t anything to say,” she told Bob. 
Her lips were tight, as though she was afraid 
that words might come tumbling out. Bob sat 
up very straight and frowned at his sister. 

“But, Sally, you must have something to say. 
This picture shows you taking Tony’s carving 
from that place where he laid it down. You 
know how hard he worked on “The Cat Nap’ 
and how proud he was of it. You were the one 
who wanted him to finish it. Why did you 


take it, and where is it now?” 
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about it. Maybe it—it wasn’t “The Cat Nap’ 
that she had in her hand. [I'll talk to her. 
Quick—give me the picture. Here come the 
others!” 

Both boys slipped their pictures into their 
pockets, just as the others came racing down 
the hill. Everything seemed to go wrong that 
day. Ned split his last piece of wood when his 
newest plane was almost done. Bob sat by 
himself, and looked out over the river. 

Every now and then he looked at Sally, as 
though he was sorry and disappointed. Dick 
wouldn’t read aloud, and Ivan spoiled a whole 
new role of film. Tony, carving a rabbit nib- 
bling a carrot, broke one of the ears as he made 
the last stroke. Sally pricked her finger, and 
then lost the only needle she had. 

It wasn’t long before the group broke up and 
started for home. No one laughed or whistled 
or sang. When Bob and Sally reached their 
own porch, Bob said, “Come here to the swing, 
Sally. I have something to show you.” 

Sally laid the puppet, Dumpy, on a pillow in 
the swing and sat down by Bob, wondering 








Sally looked at Bob straight and square, as 
one does who is telling the truth. 

“I haven’t seen “The Cat Nap,’ since the day 
it was lost,” she said. “I don’t know where it 
is now. I haven’t got it, truly I haven’t!” 

“But you know something about it,” said 
Bob. “Tell me what you did with it, and why 
you would do such a thing.” 

Sally shook her head, and gathered Dumpy 
up in her ams. Then Bob tried coaxing. 

“Suppose it was Dumpy that was lost,” he 
said. “How would you feel? What would you 
think of anyone who would take Dumpy on 
purpose?” 

Sally wouldn’t even answer. 

“I didn’t think that my sister would do any- 
thing so mean,” he said slowly. “Since you 
won't tell what happened to “The Cat Nap,’ 
then the crowd will send you to Coventry. 
You know what that means. No one will 
speak to you or notice you. You can tag along, 
if you like, but the rest of us will act just as 
though you weren’t there. That’s what hap- 


pens to a poor sport.” (Continued on page 56) 
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Here men are cutting sisal, a 
fibrous plant from which rope, 
string, bags, and other things 
are made. Notice the oxen. 


M@ PAN-AMERICAN DAY, April 

14, will stress the union of the 
American peoples. These pictures 
show some occupations of our south- 
ern neighbors. 

Differences of geography, language, 
customs, and clothing are of perennial 
interest to children. From. stories 
and pictures they are able to form ac- 

_ curate ideas of life in other coun- 
tries. Point out details of landscape 
or costume, and ask the children what 





conditions these suggest. 





Another group of pictures by the 
same artist showing scenes in Latin- 


American countries appeared in THE 
instructor, April, 1941. These may 
be of additional value and interest. 
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A native of Panama climbs a coconut 
palm tree. The milk, nut, nutshell, 
leaves, pith, and bark have many uses. 
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Costa Ricans harvest the red 
and yellow pods of the cocoa 
tree and scoop out the beans. 
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A UNIT ON 








J. Viewpoint. 

Mexico and the Mexican people present a 
challenging and interesting study. When pupils 
have not had much contact with Mexico, an 
abundant amount of subject matter must be 
available if such a study is to have reality for 
them. 

Il. General aims. 

A. To extend the children’s experiences and 

help them to gain information that will en- 

able them to think intelligently and without 
prejudice about other nations and races. 

B. To give children some experience in so- 

cial situations and in acquiring techniques 

of securing, organizing, using, and weigh- 
ing information. 
III. Specific aims. 


A. To help the children gain a better under- 


standing of the Mexicans through their: 
1. Geographic setting and its influence. 
2. Business and governmental relation- 
ships and activities. 
B. To help them appreciate the Mexican 
people through knowing them in their: 
1. Home relationships and activities. 
2. Leisure-time and cultural pursuits. 
IV. Approach. 
A. In large measure, a successful unit of 
work depends upon the interest of the chil- 
dren and the teacher, and their eagerness to 
undertake its problems. Sometimes the in- 
terest is created outside of school hours by 
something in the child’s environment—a 
moving picture, or a visit to a2 museum. 
B. The child’s interest may be stimulated by 
something that happens at school, as the 
following: 
1. A problem raised in the group which 
may show either a questioning attitude or 
a prejudice. 
2. An interest intentionally aroused by an 
activity planned by the teacher, such as: 
a) A trip to a local spot which is rich 
in Mexican color. 
b) A trip to the home of a Mexican 
child. 
c) A trip to a museum to see a Mexican 
exhibit. 
d) An exhibition of objects of interest 
from Mexico placed on a table in the 
room: serapes, sombreros, a painted pig, 
a Mexican doll, a basket, and so on. 
e) Another unit of work, such as a 
study of “Indians.” 
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FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


MARY IORNS SOTT 


Formerly, Teacher, Fifth Grade, Public School, 
Cavalier, North Dakota 


Ralph WW. Avery 


V. Activities. 

In carrying on a unit of work on Mexico the 
children must reproduce some of the phases of 
Mexican life, since it is not familiar to them. 

A. Reading about the places, people, and 

occupations. 

B. Dramatization. 

1. Community life in Mexico. 

2. Markets and market day. 

3. Life on a hacienda. 

4. Recreation, holidays, and amusements. 

C. Building and constructing. 

1. A pinata. 

The pinata is an earthen pot, decorated 
with colored paper and filled with toys, 
gay trinkets, and sweetmeats. A piviata is 
hung up at the Christmas party, and each 
child, blindfolded, takes a stick and strikes 
it until it breaks. Then there is a merry 
scramble for the contents. 

2. A house large enough to play in, and 
furniture for it. 
3. A market place. 
4. Dolls, dressed in typical Mexican cloth- 
ing, as sombreros, serapes, and sandals. 
§. Tiles and pottery. 
D. Excursions to: 
1. Stores. 
2. Museums or art galleries. 
3. A pottery. 
E. Creative expression. 
. Singing and dancing. 
. Illustrating and modeling. 


. Writing poems and stories. 


> wn = 


Dramatizing. 


THE New World is now so closely knit 
together that it is more than ever de- 
sirable that our school children be- 
come acquainted with other American 
nations. Help them understand and 


appreciate our southern neighbors. 





In the market place in Mexican cit- 
ies the people sell much produce and 
a fine variety of homemade goods. 


F, Textile preparation. 

1. Shearing a sheepskin in the classroom, 

allowing the children to take turns in 

shearing, washing the wool, carding, spin- 
ning, dyeing, and weaving. 

2. Dyeing unbleached muslin for serapes 

and rebozos. 

3. Making a loom and weaving a belt. 

G. Preparation of food. 

1. Posole (a meat dish). 

2. Salsa (Mexican salad). 

3. Tortillas. 

4. Corn, ground with a stone metate. 

VI. Correlations with other subjects. 
A. Language. 

Many of the children’s experiences can 
easily be chosen as subjects for stories, ar- 
ticles, and short paragraphs. A_ list of 
Mexican words may be made. 

1. Making reports. 

This simple outline may be followed in 
evaluating reports. 
a) Was the report of interest or value 
to the group? 
b) Was the material authentic? 
c¢) Was the content limited to the par- 
ticular topic? 
d) Were vivid and interesting words 
used to express the thought? 
¢) Was the speaker’s voice pleasing to 
listen to and loud enough to be heard? 
f) Did he pronounce and enunciate his 
words well? 
. Writing letters and invitations. 
. Making explanations or descriptions. 
. Telling stories. 


. Planning a play. 
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. Writing original verse. 
B. Reading. 

If the pupil is to have an opportunity to 
secure information from various sources, he 
must know how to do the following. 

1. Use a table of contents, an index, a 

dictionary, and simple reference books. 

2. Skim for specific items. 

3. Read a page carefully to find out the 


sequence of events. (Continued on page 51) 
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Tests for Middle and Upper Grades 


A Test on Grazing 


Katharine Thomas 
Supervisor, Junior High School, State Teachers College, Eau Claire, Wisconsin 


I. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the correct phrase from the lettered list. 


Ll. ranch 6. pampas 

2. yak 7. roundup 

3. mohair 8. nomads 

4. lasso 9. shepherd 

j. merino 10. domestication 
a. wandering tribes of people 

b. a breed of sheep having thick, fine wool 
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. a fabric produced from the fleece of the 
Angora goat 

d. the taming of wild animals 

e. a man who tends sheep 

f. a large farm established for raising horses, 
cattle, and sheep 

g- a pack animal of Asia 

h. a grassy region of Argentina, where much 
grazing is carried on 

i. the bringing together for branding of 
cattle and horses on large ranches i 

j- a long rope used in catching cattle and 
horses 


Il. Fill cach blank with the correct word or 
words. 

1. Most of the sheep in the Union of South 
Africa are raised for their 

2. In Mexico, the better grazing lands be- 
long to large estates called 

3. The cowboys of Argentina are called 


4. In recent years many ————~ are being 
grazed on the tundras in Alaska. 
§. Grazing as an industry deals largely with 


the raising of cattle and sheep for — ‘ 
, and 
6. Next to , and , the grazing 


industry is probably the oldest occupation. 


Ill. Choose the word or group of words in each 
parenthesis which makes the statement true. 

1. Pack animals that graze in the high pla- 
teaus of Bolivia and Peru are (camels, llamas, 
mules). 

2. True grazing lands are confined almost 
wholly to (semiarid grasslands, desert regions, 
forested regions). 

3. The drier areas and rougher pastures are 
more likely to be given to grazing (cattle, 
horses, sheep). 

4. Population is (heavy, light, medium) in 
grazing regions. 

§. The United States ranks (first, second, 
last) in meat packing. 

6. The most troublesome pest which the cat- 
tlemen and sheepmen of Australia fight is the 
(rabbit, coyote, blowfly). 
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7. The shipping of fresh meats from Aus- 
tralia and Argentina to Europe has been made 
possible by (fast freight, refrigeration, air- 
planes). 


IV. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Argentina leads the world in the produc- 
tion of wool. 

2. The Sudan is a grazing land in Africa. 
































Did you huow that some of the 
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3. The demand for vegetables and grains in 
densely populated regions led to farming on 
lands that were once used for grazing. 

4. The native shepherds and cowboys of 


Mexico are prosperous. (For key, see page 53) 


A Test on the Philippine Islands 


Elizabeth Sturges 


Teacher of English, Sixth Grade, Avalon School, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


I. Choose the word or number in the parenthe- 
sis which makes the statement true. 

1. The Philippine Islands lie in the Pacific 
Ocean (southwest, southeast) of Asia, and al- 
most directly (east, south) of Japan. 

2. In all there are about (1,000, 3,000, 
7,000) islands in the group. 

3. The total area is about (50,000, 85,000, 
115,000) square miles. 

4. About (one fourth, one third, one half) 
of the Islands have never been named. 

§. Baguio is a native word for (pearl, ty- 
phoon, banjo). 

6. The Islands approach to within (five, 
ten, fifteen) degrees of the Equator. 

7. For three hundred years the Islands were 
owned by (Spain, Portugal, Britain). 

8. Their area is (greater, less) than that of 
the West Indies. 

9. On the west of the Philippine Islands 
is the (Java Sea, Indian Ocean, South China 
Sea). 

10. The two largest islands are (Samar, 
Panay, Luzon, Mindanao). 

11. Most of them are (level, mountainous). 

12. The language spoken for the most part 
is (Portuguese, English, Spanish). 

13. During the summer and autumn the 
rainfall in the Islands is (light, heavy). 

14. The most southern island is (Masbate, 
Mindanao, Luzon, Panay). 

15. The (water buffalo, crocodile, horse) is 
the most important domestic animal in the 
Philippines. 

16. Manila is a (modern, unprogressive) 
city. 

17. The capital, Manila, is located on the is- 
land of (Mindanao, Samar, Luzon). 


18. In the cities of the Philippines are 
(many, few) Chinese. 

19. Most of the inhabitants of the Islands 
are (fishermen, farmers, miners). 

20. An important plant in the Islands is the 
abaca, which gives (tapioca, tobacco, hemp). 

21. As many of the Islands are volcanic, the 
soil is (poor, good) for farming. 

22. Copra is the name of (a snake, a mineral, 
coconut meat). 

23. An important export is (sugar, bananas, 
citrus fruits). 

24. Tobacco is an (import, export). 

25. Cotton cloth, machinery, and agricul- 
tural tools are (imports, exports). 


Il. If the statement is true, write T after it; 
if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. Some of the Islands average two and one 
half square miles in area. 

2. There are no railroads on the Islands. 

3. Magellan discovered the Islands. 

4. There are a few rivers in the largest Is- 
lands, which are navigable only near the sea. 

§. Many tribes of dark-skinned people live 
in the interior. 

6. There is a fine university in Manila. 

7. The population of the Philippines is less 
than that of the West Indies. 

8. There are no public schools on the Islands. 

9. Cigars are manufactured in the Philip- 
pine Islands. 

10. Our Department of Agriculture has 
taught the people on the Islands to grow crops. 

11. The Igorotes cultivate rice and other 
crops by irrigation on mountain terraces. 

12. There are no active volcanoes on the 
Islands now. (For key, see page 53) 
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A Test on Ancient History 


Caroline H. Ridgway 
Principal, Greenwood School, Clarksville, Tennessee 


|. Underline the word or group of words in pa- 
renthesis which makes the statement true. 

1. The time before written history began is 
called (prehistoric, ancient). 

2. Life became easier for early man when he 
learned how to use (coal, fire). 

3. Man’s first tools and weapons were made 
of (steel, stone). 

4. The first useful metal discovered by man 
was (copper, gold). 

§. A discovery of early man that did the 
most to hasten world civilization was (silver, 
iron). 

6. Ancient Egyptian kings used the pyra- 
mids for (museums, tombs). 

7. Hieroglyphics of ancient Egypt were 
(characters in picture writing, statues, obe- 
lisks). , 

8. In ancient Egypt the pith of the papyrus 
plant was used to make (paper, rugs). 

9. People settled in ancient Egypt because 
they found a strip of land made fertile by the 
(Nile, Tigris) River. 

10. Hammurabi had his laws carved on a 
(large flat stone, hill). 

11. The democratic form of government 
originated in ancient (Rome, Greece). 

12. The most popular man in Greece during 
the Golden Age was (Alcibiades, Pericles). 

13. The early Romans called their state (a 
republic, an empire). 

14. When a Roman tribune did not wish a 
law to be passed, he (vetoed, rewrote) it. 

15. Rome’s greatest contribution to civili- 
zation was its (law, art). 

16. In the Roman Republic, laws and elec- 
tions were approved by the (people, Senate). 


II. Choose the word or group of words that 
makes the statement true. 
1. Man’s first invention was the 
a. sundial, 
b. stone hatchet. 
c. telephone. 
2. Ancient Egyptians called their ruler 
a. king. 
b. emperor. 
c. pharaoh. 
3. In Babylonia, records were kept on 
a. baked clay tablets. 
b. stone. 
c. paper. 
4. The Phoenicians were 
a. miners. 
b. sailors and traders. 
c. farmers. 
§. The best gift of the Hebrews to civili- 
zation was 
a. architecture. 
b. government. 
c. religion. 
6. The invaders who broke up the Roman 
Empire were the 
a. Danes. 
b. Goths. 


c. Huns. 
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Ill. After the numbers of the names in the first 
column write the letters of the occupations in 
the second column. 


1. Phidias a. doctor 

2. Hippocrates b. orator 

3. Aristotle Cc. poet 

4. Demosthenes d. sculptor 
5. Homer e. philosopher 
6. Aristides f. general 


IV. Match each item in the numbered list with 
the associated words in the lettered list. 


1. Babylonia a. purple dye 

2. “Gift of the Nile” b. Herodotus 

3. Rhodes c. the Holy Land 
4. Palestine d. Parthenon 

5. Phoenicia e. hanging gardens 
6. “Father of History” f. Egypt 

7. Greece g- Colossus 


V. Write after each word the name of the lan- 
guage from which it is derived, either Latin 
or Greek. 
1. alphabet 
2. geography 


3. import 
4. July 


VI. Fill each blank with the word that makes 
the statement correct. 

1. The ancient Egyptians built - 
used as homes for their gods. 

2. We have learned much of Egypt’s ancient 
history by the ____. and __.__._ on tablets, 
papyrus books, statues, and ruins of ancient 
buildings. 

3. The leading city-states of ancient Greece 
were — ae 

4. When an Athenian boy was ______. years 
old he pledged allegiance to his state. 

5. The __._._.. Games were held every four 
years in honor of the god _____. 

6. After the Romans drove out their __. : 
they chose two _____ every year as rulers. 

7. The Appian Way was built by the ___. - 

8. The Iliad and the Odyssey are the oldest 
siaaipieiea literary works, (For key, see page 53) 


§. liberty 
6. stadium 
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Art Masterpiece Riddles 


Ethel Johnson 
Supervisor of Teacher Training, Walla Walla College, College Place, Washington 


Answer the following riddles with the correct 
name of the picture and its artist. 

1. A little girl is seated by her father in a 
rowboat. She has her hands on the oars, try- 
ing to help him as he rows. 

2. There are three little children sitting on 
the doorstep of a humble home. The mother 
is feeding them with a long-handled spoon. 

3. A little Dutch girl is standing alone. She 
wears a long skirt and apron, wooden shoes, 
and a white cap, and she holds a big black cat. 

4. A large, leafy tree by a lake is quite 
prominent in this scene, and a woman and two 
children are picking flowers and boughs. 

5. A little child is looking up at a large dog, 
as though asking it a question. A kitten watch- 
es the scene from the doorway. 

6. This boy seems to be happy, although his 
hat is in very bad condition. 

7. A young man, dressed in armor, stands 
beside his white horse. 

8. Three horses are at a watering trough. 
Only the black horse farthest to the left is 
drinking. 

9. A large, stately dog is looking out of the 
doorway of a doghouse, while a saucy little dog 
peers from the right-hand corner. 

10. A donkey and a dog watch the black- 
smith as he shoes a sleek, beautiful mare in his 
smithy. 

11. A peasant family is returning from the 
field. Two men are carrying a small animal on 
a rude stretcher covered with straw. Its moth- 
er walks close beside the stretcher. 

12. A mother, seated in a chair, is holding a 
child close to her while another child at her 
knee looks up at her lovingly. The artist has 
given the background a circular shape. 


13. A boy dressed in a rich blue suit is 
standing alone. He has thrown his cloak casu- 
ally over one arm and carries his hat, with its 
large plume, in his other hand. 

14. A group of people walk solemnly 
through the snow on their way to worship. 
Several of the men carry guns, 

15. A young boy in a white robe is standing 
among five elderly men. They seem to be deep 
in thought as he talks earnestly to them. 

16. A young woman, followed by one of her 
sheep, is walking slowly in the foreground. 
The rest of her flock graze near by. 

17. Two boys are listening earnestly as a 
sailor points out over the sea and tells them 
stories of wonders beyond the horizon. 

18. A pleasant-faced boy is sitting with his 
right arm around his white rabbit. 

19. A large dog lies on the seashore, keeping 
careful watch over the little child he has just 
pulled from the sea. 

20. Two peasants, a man and woman, pause 
to pray as the bell sounds in a distant church. 

21. A lady dressed in black and wearing a 
white cap is sitting in a chair. 

22. A number of beautiful horses are pranc- 
ing about. Some are being led, and others 
ridden. 

23. A peasant, stick in hand, is pursuing a 
runaway cow. In the right background the 
rest of the cattle are lying or standing peace- 
fully. 

24. A young, barefooted peasant girl has 
paused, sickle in hand, to listen to the beautiful 
song of a bird. 

25. Thirteen people are seated on one side of 
a long table. They are talking earnestly in 
groups of three or four. _— (For hey, see page 52) 
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FOR PRIMARY GRADES : 
GLADYS S. SHIRES 
Teacher, Third Grade, Public School, Oxford, New Jersey 
et ee ee a 
@ POTTED tulips are attractive 
schoolroom decorations. Cut 
the outer petals of the tulip (up- 
per outline) from two thicknesses 
of colored construction paper, and 
the inner petals (lower outline) 
from two thicknesses of crepe pa- 
per of a lighter shade. Cut both 
leaves and the stem from green 
construction paper, making the 
stem double. Fold the stem on the 
broken line. Insert the crepe-paper 
petals and the tip of the stem be- 
tween the outer petals, and paste 
along the bottom curve of the blos- 
som. Cut the flowerpot from con- 
struction paper of the same color 
as the tulip. Fold on the broken 
Hectograph copies of these designs lines. Put the leaves and tulip in 
can be easily made by outlining them 
carefully with a hectograph pencil. the pot, and paste along the top. 
- THE INSTRUCTOR, April 1942 
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AN EASTER BUNNY 


® CHILDREN will certainly have fun cut- 

ting out their own little Easter bunnies. 
They may wish to try new versions after they 
have become adept at using the patterns given 
here. The directions are easily followed. 

Cut a piece of white paper 644” x 9546”. 
Fold in half, crosswise. Draw the outline of 
the bunny as shown in the sketch at lower 
right, and cut around the outline, the paper 
being still folded. 

Next, cut a piece of green paper 4%” x 
9% 6”, fold it in half, crosswise, and draw the 
grass as shown in the adjacent sketch. The 
leaf and the stem are at the center, and the 
stem should be thick enough to be strong. 

Now, fold a piece of pink construction paper 
1%” x 34”, crosswise. Draw and cut the tulip 
blossom. 

Unfold the pair of bunnies. Then open the 
grass, and paste it on the front of the bunnies 
as shown in the large drawing. Then paste the 
tulip blossom at the top of the stem. 

On each bunny draw lines to indicate ears, 
eye, and nose, using pink water color paint 
or a red pencil. Draw the whiskers, and make 
a small line for the haunches. 
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This pattern can be made much larger or 
smaller to suit different purposes. It may be 
adapted to the making of Easter greeting cards. 
It might be used to make border designs, per- 
haps for the blackboard at school, or for the 
wall of the playroom at home. 





To make the one cutout in a long strip, for 
borders, cut longer strips and fold the paper 
many times. Experimentation will show the 
size of paper required. If several of the longer 
strips of cutouts are made, the blossoms could 
be of different colors. 
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Stenciling Is Creative 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


E. GRETCHEN WAHL 
Instructor of Art, Public Schools, Cicero, Illinois 
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@ WE ARE constantly seeking new methods of expres- 

sion to foster the creative spirit of children and to 
stimulate their interest in the drawing classes. Surprisingly 
effective results can be obtained with stenciling. 

There are two kinds of stencils. A positive stencil is one 
in which the form itself is used, and color is applied around 
it. With a negative stencil (for example, those used on 
this page), the paper from which the unit has been cut out 
is used, and the color is put on inside the space. The latter 


is simpler for small children to make, but the paper must 
Little pinning should be nec- 


hold together in one piece. 

essary when applying the stencil. 
Simple landscapes were first drawn on heavy paper, and 
then the forms were cut out to leave a mask (the paper 
around the unit itself). Color was applied with spray guns 
Sev- 


filled with ink, thinned poster colors, or calcimine. 
eral children did dry-brush work, using poster paints. 


Edges should be crisp and clean cut, with no color allowed 

















to seep under the mask. 
After some skill in cutting stencils and in handling color 


was developed, the children drew animals, figures, and more 
In illustration work, they thought 


difficult landscapes. 
using several stencils for different colors was the most fun 
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How to Draw Pets 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 
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M@ SINCE we celebrate Be Kind to Animals 

Week this month, children will want to 
draw animals, and also to remember how to 
care for their pets. For example, they should 
not forget the following rules. 

Cats should always be held with two hands. 
One of the pictures on the opposite page shows 
how to hold a cat. 

Dogs should always have a draughtless, clean 
kennel. 

Birds need water, especially when the ground 
is frozen. 

Fish should be kept out of the sunlight be- 
cause the sun overheats the aquarium. The 
container should be rectangular preferably, and 
should be large. The water should not under- 
go any great changes in temperature. 

These are some of the things I know about 
pets. Most children know many other things 
about them because the more they take care of 
animals, the more they understand them. They 
will enjoy drawing the pets shown here. 
Flying bird (upper left). 

Draw almost a circle for the head, and two 
curved lines on each side of it. Add a dot for 
the eye and a line for the bill. 

Make the wings and tail. 

Bird eating from the ground. 

Draw the head. Add an eye and a bill. 

Add two lines for the body, making the 
lower one quite curved. 

Add the wing and tail. When you draw the 
leg, notice that it slants. Add the foot. 
Flying bird (center). 

Draw the head. Add an eye and a bill. 

Make a curved line for the top of the bird's 
body. For the under part of the body draw 
another curved line, more curved than the top 
one, and not so long. Draw two short lines to 
make the tail. 

Next draw the left wing, and then the right 
wing. 

Add some lines in the wings, to represent 
feathers. Draw two short lines for the feet. 
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Two birds on the ground. 

Follow the steps in the last row of bird draw- 
ings. Notice where the bill is placed in each 
head, and also that the legs slant. 

Steps in drawing an aquarium. 

Draw a long horizontal line and two shorter 
oblique lines. 

Join the oblique lines with another horizon- 
tal line. This makes the top of the aquarium. 

Draw three vertical lines as shown. 

Draw a fourth vertical line. Join the ends 
of the vertical lines. Add other lines to repre- 
sent water. Since the aquarium is made of 
glass, all of its sides can be seen. 

First fish. 

Draw two curved lines that come together in 
a point at the right. 

Add the eye, the mouth, and the other two 
lines that come together in a point so that the 
side of the head resembles a square. 

Put the tail on the fish, and finish it as shown 
in the drawing. 

Second fish. 

The success of this fish drawing depends up- 
on how well you can draw the first big swing- 
ing line. Practice drawing it in the air. Then 
draw it on the paper. 

Draw the under part of the fish very care- 
fully. Add the tail. 

The head of this fish is something like the 
first one drawn. Finish the drawing as shown. 
Steps in drawing a dog. 

Draw the head as shown in the first step. 
The top line is curved. The next line, the top 
of the nose, is shorter and straighter. The line 
below the nose slants down and then goes over 
straight to the left to make the chin. 

Add the ears, eye, and nostril. 

Draw the neck and the front of the body. 

Draw the back. 

Add the tail and the right hind leg and hip. 

Draw a little line for the under part of the 
body. Notice that this line begins a little high- 
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er up than the right hind leg. Draw the right 
front leg. Make it come farther forward than 
the nose. Add the left front leg. Draw a short 
line for the mouth. 

The goy in the picture is feeding the dog. 
He looks up at the boy, and his expression 
shows that he and the boy are good friends. 
Steps in drawing a cat. 

Except for the ear, make the cat’s head al- 
most like a half circle. 

Draw a little curved line for the nose; then 
a bigger curved line for the mouth and chin. 
Add the cat’s right eye. 








Make a short line for the front of the body. 
Draw the right front leg. It comes farther 
forward than the nose. Add the left ear. 

Draw the cat’s back, making it very curved. 

Draw a little line for the under part of the 
body, just back of the front leg. Draw the 
hind leg and hip. Add whiskers. 

Draw the tail. 

Boy holding cat. 

Draw the boy as shown in the sketch. Make 
his eyes about halfway down in his face. Be 
sure to give him a neck. Draw the cat just 
below his neck. 

Put the eyes and whiskers in the cat’s head. 
Draw the boy’s hands and cuffs. 

Then draw the cat’s legs and tail. Add short 
lines to show the boy’s waist. 

In the picture you see one way of represent- 
ing the cat’s fur. (Continued on page 57) 
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TWO EASTER SURPRISES 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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WE WISH to introduce 
to you young Bunny-in- 
the-Hatbox and Chick- 
that-Hatches to add to 
your Easter enjoyment. 

They would like noth- 
ing better than to go fly- 
ing in the mails, bearing 
friendly Easter greetings, 
or to be sitting pertly 
on a table as place cards 
or favors. 

To make them, take 
paper, scissors, and paint, 
and follow the direc- 
tions below. 

Draw and cut from 
stiff white drawing pa- 
per the two sections of 
each card. 

Color the chick yel- 
low, the ears and nose of 
the bunny pink, and the 
bunny’s hat as you like. 

Insert small paper fas- 
teners in holes punched 
where the large black 
dots are shown. Letter 
a greeting or a name. 

Sketch lightly with a 
pencil an interesting de- 
sign on the hatbox and 
on the egg, and color 
with water colors, using 
tints of yellow, green, 
pink, blue, and violet. 
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A Simple Handmade Loom 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SELMA E. HERR 


Teacher, College of Education, 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, New Mexico 
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M@ THE materials for making this loom are 

simple and inexpensive: eleven tongue de- 
pressors, cord, sandpaper, an ice pick or other 
instrument for making holes, and twelve tiny 
round-headed brass tacks. 

With a heated ice pick burn holes into the 
exact centers of six tongue depressors. Sand- 
paper all the sticks to remove any roughness. 
Place six sticks evenly parallel and close to- 
gether. About *4” from one end of these and 
at right angles to them, place two tongue de- 
pressors, one on top of and one under the six 
(Fig. 1). Drive a tiny round-headed brass 
tack through the crosspieces at the center of 
each of the six depressors. Tie the parts to- 
gether with cord (Fig. 2). Ina similar manner 
fasten two depressors on the opposite end (Fig. 
3). A needle will be required to pull the cord 
between the depressors. Make a hole in one 
extreme end of the remaining depressor, which 
is to become the shuttle. 













The loom is now ready to be threaded. If a 
belt is to be woven, take strands once and a 
half the length of the desired belt. Materials 
that may be used for belts are yarn, raffa, 
wrapping cord, jute, and so on. Designs may 
be woven in by using different colored strands. 
The yarn may be doubled for a varied effect, or 
the belt may be made in plain colors and a 
design embroidered on it when woven. 

In threading the loom, run a strand through 
every hole and between each two depressors. 
Knot the strands together at one end and fasten 
this end to some stationary object. Grasp the 
other ends of the strands firmly in the left hand 
and bring the loom about a foot from your 
hand. With the right hand, press the loom 
down. This separates the alternate strands so 
that the threaded shuttle can be passed quickly 
through. Pull the weaving thread tight, and 
then turn the loom over, pressing it down once , 
more. (Continued on page 59) 
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A SPRING RECIPE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


April lives in a little house. 
She asked me to come in; 

She was busy in her kitchen 
With a pan and rolling pin. 
She was following a recipe 
From Mother Nature’s book; 

I asked her if I, too, might see. 
She said, “Yes, you may look.” 


I peeped. The recipe was clear, 

And anyone could read. 

[It said: “First take some raindrops pure, 
As many as you may need; 

Mix in some sparkling sunbeams 

With a sprinkle of warm air. 

You'll have some lovely, fresh spring days, 
That all will want to share!” 


FLAG OF THE UNITED STATES 


LYNN C. CHAMBERS 
(Tune: “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton’) 


Old Glory, we love you, the flag of the free; 
We always shall honor, where’er we may be, 
The bright flag of freedom, the red, white, and 
blue, 
To your stars and stripes we will ever be 
true. 
O banner of homeland, our emblem of pride; 
May thy sons all revere thee, as those who 
have died 
In battles for freedom, our country to save. 
All honor and glory! Oh, long may it wave! 


PICKING WILD FLOWERS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


When you're picking flowers 
Leave a few to grow; 
Then you can enjoy them 
Another year, you know. 
If they are abundant, 
Gather all you wish, 
Weave them into garlands 
Or place them in a dish. 
If you seldom see them 
Growing anywhere, 
Leave them without picking, 
For that kind is rare. 
When you love the flowers, 
Pick the ones you need; 
If they’re scarce and lovely 
Leave a few for seed. 
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APRIL'S LOVELY WORLD 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


April is a scamstress— 
She makes gay petal gowns 

With dewdrop buttons, cobweb threads, 
To dress up dingy towns. 


April is a laundress— 
With cleansing, sparkling rain 
She washes dusty leaves and flowers, 
And makes them shine again. 


April is a singer— 
The songs rise sweet and clear 
That tumble from her merry lips 
To fill all hearts with cheer. 


While she sews, or washes, 
Or sings a song, each day, 

I think, “How April’s lovely world 
Will please dear, sunny May!” 


FOR PAN-AMERICAN DAY 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Children of America, 
Though we live far apart, 

We've a common heritage: 
We're Americans at heart! 


Let us join our hands in love; 
We are much the same: 

We are free Americans, 
And we have a common aim. 


Children of America, 
Let us try to be 

Guardians of our New World, 
And help to keep it free! 


A SONG OF EASTER TIME 


NORMAN C. SCHLICHTER 


Every day new flowers 
Up from earth are springing; 
Every day more birds come 
Back with merry singing. 


Easter time, Easter time 

Brings gladness everywhere. 
Every day the big world 

Grows brighter and more fair. 


ALL OUT FOR DEFENSE 


A SHORT PLAY FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


LOIS C. ANDREWS 
Teacher, Fourth Grade, Lincoln School, Hornell, New York 


CHARACTERS 


TEN CHILDREN UNCLE SAM MISS AMERICA 


THe PLay 


FIRST CHILD— 

What can I do for my country today 

When I am too young to go far away 

And fight with soldiers and sailors for you? 

Pray, Uncle Sam, what can a girl or boy do? 
UNCLE SAM— 

“All out for defense’’ we say—there is work 

For all of our people to do—none must shirk; 

For we're in this conflict and we must win. 

You think of some things to do—now, begin! 
SECOND CHILD— 

Defense Savings Stamps and Defense Bonds 

I'll buy, 

To you, Uncle Sam, they'll be my reply. 
THIRD CHILD— 

Mother has taught me to knit and to sew; 

The warm things I make to our soldiers go. 
FOURTH CHILD— 

I'll give to the Red Cross all that I can; 

Each contribution will further its plan. 
FIFTH CHILD— 

Our soldiers at camp need good books to read; 

I'll donate them ours to help in their need. 


SIXTH CHILD— 

I'll help at home, my parents to free— 

So they may serve where needed they'll be. 
SEVENTH CHILD— 

I'll save aluminum, rubber, and tin; 

Go to my neighbors, collect papers in; 

Gather up scrap iron, old rags, and lead; 

And not waste food; there’s a long war ahead. 
EIGHTH CHILD— 

I'll do my part during cach air-raid drill; 

When blackouts come, regulations fulfill. 
NINTH CHILD— 

[ will live up to our country’s fine laws; 

For their infringement, there’s vo just cause. 
TENTH CHILD— 

Each day I will try to be kind and polite, 

Thoughtful of others from morning to night. 
UNCLE SAM— 

Good citizens all, I'm most proud of you. 

To think you were wondering what you can do! 

In victory ever our flag will wave, 

With such girls and boys our country to save. 
MISS AMERICA— 

Now let us honor the Red, White, and Blue, 

The emblem so dear to me and to you; 

Stand at attention with hearts beating high, 

As the Stars and Stripes in glory pass by. 
(All give the Pledge of Allegiance.) 

















The Visit of Lady Rain— 
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(Dick is seated on the sofa reading a large 
Mother Goose book. Dolly is standing at the 
window looking out.) 
DOLLY—Still raining! It’s always raining! 
DICK— 
Rain, rain, go away. 
Come again some other day; 
Little Johnny wants to play. 
(He throws his book on the floor.) 1 bate 
rain, and I wish all the rain was in the sea! 
DOLLY (coming over to sit beside him on the 
sofa)—Do you know what I think? I think 
the rain is an ugly old witch who just likes to 
tease little girls and boys, and keep them from 
going places and having a good time. 
pick—I'll bet that’s what it is! 
(Lady Rain enters. Both children rise.) 
DOLLY (awed )—Who is that? 
pick (equally awed )—I don’t know. 
LADY RAIN—I am Lady Rain. 
pOLLY—But she is an ugly old witch. 
(Lady Rain claps her hands. Mother Goose 
enters and makes a deep curtsy to Lady Rain.) 
MOTHER GoosE—Did you call me, Lady 
Rain? 
LADY RAIN—-Yes, Mother Goose. These chil- 
dren say that I am an ugly old witch. 
MOTHER GOOSE—No one could believe that, 
Lady Rain. But if this foolish girl and boy 
really do believe it, I shall call my children, to 
show them how much you have helped us and 
(Calls and motions 


how much we love you. 
off stage.) Jack and Jill! 

(Dolly and Dick sit down. Jack and Jill 
enter, carrying a bucket between them.) 

yuit—Thank you for filling our bucket, 
Lady Rain. . 

yack—And for making the grass soft. That 
certainly helps on the days I fall down the hill. 

(They take places near Mother Goose.) 

MOTHER GoosE—Curly Locks! 

(Curly Locks enters, carrying a bowl of 
strawberries in one hand and a cushion in the 
other. She drops the cushion, sinks down up- 
on it, and pops a berry into her mouth.) 

CURLY LOCKS—My berries could never have 
been so delicious if it had not been for you, 
good Lady Rain. I thank you very much. 

BOY BLUE (enters, blowing his horn; bows 
low to Lady Rain)—I am Boy Blue, and I 
thank you, kind Lady Rain, for I can sleep 
all day, because the grass is so thick that my 
cows and sheep stay away from the corn. 
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CHARACTERS 

DICK MISS MUFFET 
DOLLY TOMMY TUCKER 
LADY RAIN BOPEEP 
MOTHER GOOSI PETER PUMPKIN 
JACK AND JILL EATER 
CURLY LOCKS DR. FOSTER 
BOY BLUE OLD MAN IN 
THREE LITTLE LEATHER 

KITTENS BOBBY SHAFTO 


OLD WOMAN IN THE 
SHOE AND HER 


MISTRESS MARY 
THREE PRETTY 


MAIDS CHILDREN 
KING COLE ROOSTER 
FIDDLERS THREE 

SETTING 


The comfortable living room in the 
home of Dolly and Dick, furnished with 


a sofa and armchairs. It is a rainy day. 




















(Three Little Kittens enter, mewing. They 
go around the stage on all fours.) 

THREE LITTLE KITTENS—Lady Rain, if it 
had not been for you, we could never have got- 
ten our mittens washed, and then we should 
not have had any pie. 

(They sit down in front of Dick and Dolly.) 

MOTHER GOOsE—Mistress Mary and three of 
her Pretty Maids are coming next. 

(Mistress Mary and her Three Pretty Maids 
dance around the stage, and curtsy to Lady 
Rain.) 

MISTRESS MARY—Because of your kindness, 
Lady Rain, my garden is perfect, and all of my 
Pretty Maids are happy. 





(King Cole enters with his Fiddlers T bree 
playing merrily.) 

KING coLe—Ah! my friends! Where js 
there a happier monarch than I? Because of 
you, Lady Rain, all of my subjects are well fed 
and happy. And—ha! ha! ha!—so am I! 

(He sits in a big arm chair with his Fiddlers 
standing behind. Little Miss Muffet comes run- 
ning in.) 

MISS MUFFET (breathlessly)—Please, King 
Cole, chase away those nasty spiders. 

KING COLE—Why, Miss Muffet, Lady Rain 
has already done that. 

MISS MUFFET (curtsying)—Oh, Lady Rain, 
how can I thank you? 

(Tommy Tucker enters, scowling.) 

TOMMY TUCKER—Mother, can’t I have some 
honey for supper? I’m fired of white bread 
and butter! 

MOTHER GOosE—Hush, Tommy Tucker, 
Don’t you see that Lady Rain and King Cole 
are here? 

(Tommy Tucker hangs his head.) 

KING COLE (heartily )—Of course, of course! 
Give him some honey. Isn’t there plenty? 

LADY RAIN—Yes, Your Majesty. With my 
help, all the flowers are blooming, and so the 
bees have made lots of honey. 

(Bopeep enters, crying.) 

BOPEEP—I’m little Bopeep and I’ve lost my 
sheep, and I can’t tell where to find them! 

LADY RAIN—You'll find them beside the 
clear pool that I have made for them to drink 
from. 

BOPEEP—Oh, thank you, dear Lady Rain. 
Now I can be happy again. 

(Peter Pumpkin Eater enters.) 

PETER PUMPKIN EATER—I'm Peter, Peter 
Pumpkin Eater. I wouldn’t have my delicious 
pumpkins if it were not for you, Lady Rain? 

(He bows and steps aside for Dr. Foster.) 

DR. FOSTER—Lady Rain, without you I could 
not have been famous, for you made the puddle 
that I stepped into. (He recites his rhyme.) 
Dr. Foster went to Glo’ster, 

In a shower of rain; 
He stepped in a puddle, 
Up to his middle, 
And never went there again. 
(Enter Old Man in Leather, who bows to 


Lady Rain.) (Continued on page 61) 
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Americans in the West—The Cowboy — »tiuirsirvatstv 
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We like the cow-boy; his shirt’s. red and yel-low. He rides a-long at such an cas- y swing. 


We like the cow - boy, a gay, reck-less fel-low. And while he’s rid - ing 
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herd you hear him sing: “See the cow- boy go, Free as all the winds that blow, Rid -ing in the sun and rain, 
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And so, yi- yip- py, yi- yip- py~yay, Lit-tle do- gies, on your way, For the cow - boy is rid - ing on the plain.” 


—_ —— ——— 





T.B., tuned time bells; TRL, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine. R indicates rap of tambourine; S$ indicates shake. Cymbals may 
play drum part lightly. Pupils will enjoy working out a score for “Home on the Range.” This is the eighth in a series of scores with typical American themes. 
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SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—This is the Forest 
Beautiful, unmarred by violence or destruc- 
tion, where evil is unknown, where flowers and 
trees grow, unharmed by vandal hands, un- 
trampled by the heedless feet of humankind, 
untouched by the flames of carelessness. 

No hunters roam these woodland paths seek- 
ing to make lifeless things of soft-eyed deer, 
and other furry woodland folk. No starving 
nestlings wait in vain for food or hovering 
mother wings. 

At dawn the thrush and robin sing their 
greeting to the day. At high noon, the sun lies 
warm upon the fragrant needles of the pine, 
and the birds are hushed. And in the beauty 
of the evening hours it seems as if the great 
Lord God himself must walk beneath these 
stately arches. 

This is the Forest Beautiful where life is held 
a sacred thing, but in the forests of the world 
destructive forces mar their beauty, and de- 
stroy their usefulness. O that I could reach the 
heart of childhood, show to it my forest, and 
bring to it the realization of the happier, better 
world toward which to strive! 

CHILDHOOD (entering uncertainly)—May I 
come? I am lost. 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST (extending a welcom- 
ing hand)—Enter, child, and fear no dangers 
here. 

CHILDHOOD (looking about and clasping her 
hands in delight )—What a lovely, lovely place. 
Oh, see the rabbits! (Goes closer and strokes 
one.) How tame it is! I will take it home to 
be my pet. (Takes it by the cars.) 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST (sadly)—Can you 
give it such a home as this? Can you give it 
the beauty of tall trees and fragrant flowers, 
the clear sweet water of the running brook, the 
joy of playing with its fellows? 
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CHILDHOOD (reluctantly letting the rabbit 
go)—lI never thought of that. (As she speaks, 
Thoughtlessness enters and stands beside her. 
She draws back, frightened.) Who is this? 
Why does she come so close to me? 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—Y ou called her forth, 
my child, and you must answer to her. 

CHILDHOOD (to Thoughtlessness) —Who are 
you? Why do you look at me so? 

THOUGHTLESSNESS—I am a dark shadow 
that you yourself called forth. 

CHILDHOop—But I did not call you. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS—You said yourself, “T 
never thought,” and by these words you called 
me, Thoughtlessness. 

CHILDHOOp—I am sorry now. 

THOUGHTLESSNESS—Being sorry is a step in 
the right direction, but it does not always undo 
the results of our mistakes. 

CHILDHOOp—Must you stay with me? 

THOUGHTLESSNESS—Yes, until you yourself 
banish me. I will be your constant companion. 

CHILDHOOD—No! No! (To Spirit of the 
Forest.) How can I rid myself of this evil? 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—I cannot tell you. 
You must find out for yourself. But have you 
looked about the forest and seen its beauties? 
Not many mortal folk are admitted here, and 
surely it is a beautiful place. 

CHILDHOOD—Oh, see the lovely flowers! 
(Runs over to them and starts to pull one of 
the farthest ones, trampling on those in the 
way.) I must have this one. 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—Watch what you do! 
Alas, look up and see what you have done. 

(As she speaks, Carelessness, Selfishness, and 
Ignorance enter, joining Thoughtlessness. They 
encircle Childhood.) 

CHILDHOOD (frightened)—I took a flower 
because it was so pretty. 





IGNORANCE—Is it a common flower, or one 
so rare that laws protect it? 

CHILDHOop—I do not know. Who are you 
and why are you here? 

IGNORANCE—I am Ignorance, and unless you 
find a way to-rid yourself of me, I will stay 
with you always. 

CHILDHOOoD—And here are two more evil 
things beside me. (To Selfishness.) Who are 
you, and how did I bring you here? 

SELFISHNESS—I am Selfishness. You saw 
some pretty flowers. Without a thought about 
other people who might enjoy them, you be- 
gan to pick them. You took for your own en- 
joyment that which God created for everyone, 
not for you alone. 

CARELESSNESS—I am Carelessness. You 
crushed some of the flowers. 








CHARACTERS 


SPIRIT OF THE FOREST FIRE GROUP 
FLOWERS GRANDMOTHER 
RABBITS GRANDFATHER 
BUTTERFLIES MIGRANT GROUP 
CHILDHOOD CARL 
THOUGHTLESSNESS LENA 
CARELESSNESS FATHER 
SELFISHNESS MOTHER 
IGNORANCE PAUL 
FLOOD GROUP ALICE 

MOTHER JIM 

BOY KNOWLEDGE 

FATHER THOUGHT 

ANN CARE 
FLAMES GENEROSITY 

CosTUMES 


The Spirit of the Forest wears a softly 
draped, deep-green robe, simple sandals, 
and a headdress of common wild flowers. 
The four dark spirits wear long black 
hooded robes, with the hoods drawn over 
their heads. The robes of the four good 
spirits are the same style, but theirs are 
white and the hoods are thrown back. 


SETTING 


A beautiful forest. At the rear is a 
raised mound used as a throne by the 
Spirit of the Forest. A group of children, 
dressed as flowers, is at the left. Just after 
the curtain opens, several rabbits hop 
across the stage from the left, settling 
near the Spirit of the Forest. Two or 
three butterflies dance on and after their 
dance settle on the mound, back of the 
Spirit of the Forest. They raise their 
wings occasionally during the play. There 
is soft music suggesting bird songs and 
happiness. 




















THOUGHTLESSNESS—You did not stop to 
think, so Thoughtlessness will stay with you. 

CHILDHOOD—I meant no harm. 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—Child, come sit with 
me. Let us discover how much power these 
beings really have. It may help you to guard 
against them in the future. 

(Childhood sits at her knee. The dark spir- 
its range themselves a little to the side at the 
right of the throne. The Flood Group enters, 
Father carrying Ann.) 

MOTHER—Wait, John, I can go no farther, 
for a minute at !east. (Continued on page 54) 
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CHARACTERS 


JANE—Hostess. 
jyack—Host. 
UNCLE sAM—Guest of honor. 
MARIA (Maree a) 
PEDRO (Pay dro) 
CATALINA (Kata lee na) 
BERNARDO (Ber nar do) 
JUAN (Hoo an) 
MARGARITA (Mar gar ec ta) 
MAGDALENA (Mag da lay na) 
Jose (Ho zay) 
JUANITA (Wan ce ta) 
yorGE (Hor ay) 
SIMON (Sce mon) 
outa (O liv ce a) 
QUARTET—Children who sing. 
DANCE TROUPE—Six children. 
SETTING 

Reception room at the Pan American 
Union in the evening. A long table is set 
for dinner at the center back, and down- 
stage are chairs for the guests. 




















(Jane and Jack are receiving guests. The 
children seat themselves, laughing and talking 
informally. Uncle Sam enters last.) 

JANE—Friends and Americans all, I wish to 
present our distinguished guest, in whose honor 
we are having this party—Uncle Sam. 

(All rise and applaud.) 

UNCLE SAM (bowing)—You make me very 
happy, I assure you. 

(All sit down together.) 

MARIA—We all feel honored to have Uncle 
Sam here, and we are glad to be at your party. 

jacK—It is because we believe in the Good 
Neighbor policy that Jane and I decided to 
have our party at the Pan American Union. 

PEDRO—It is a fine thing to have the children 
from all our South American republics meet in 
this friendly group. 

CATALINA—If we are friends when we are 
children, we will grow up understanding one 
another better. Don’t you think so, Uncle 
Sam? 

UNCLE sAM—Yes, and you will learn to 
love one another and to cherish the ideals of 
democracy. 

BERNARDO—Maybe we will be ambassadors 
to the United States when we grow up. 

JUAN—I expect to wear a tall silk hat and 
carry a cane, like this. (Strufs across stage, 
twirling an imaginary cane.) 

BERNARDO—And I will wear a monocle like 
this. (Places an imaginary monocle to his eye. 
Everyone laughs.) 

yjacK—Uncle Sam, since our guests are from 
several different countries, perhaps they will 
tell you about their people and their homes. 

UNCLE SAM—I want to know my neighbors 
better. 

JANE—Margarita, Magdalena, Pedro—come, 
all of you, and get acquainted with Uncle Sam! 

MARGARITA (curtsying before Uncle Sam)— 
[ am Margarita, and I live in Panama; that’s the 
republic that joins South America to Central 
America. Nowadays, the canal is so important 
that I feel important too. 

UNCLE SAM—Yes, Margarita, you are im- 
portant. Tam glad to know you. (Magdalena 
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moves up beside Margarita and curtsies before 
Uncle Sam.) And who is this young lady? 

MAGDALENA—My name is Magdalena. Iam 
from Colombia, and I was named for the large 
Magdalena River. You would like to meet my 
cousin Juan. He comes from the country that 
makes Panama hats. 

JUAN (coming forward)—My country is 
Ecuador, a land where the temperature ranges 
from arctic to torrid. Do you see these white 
buttons on my vest? They are as hard as ivory 
and are made from the kernel of nuts found on 
a certain palm tree, called the tagua. 

JANE—Jack, isn’t it wonderful? I’m learn- 
ing more about these South American countries 
today than I did when I read my geography 
lessons. Uncle Sam, here is another dear friend 
of ours! 

yosE—I am plain José from Peru. I live 
high up in the Andes, where llamas carry our 
burdens, and guinea pigs are kept only for 
food. I really don’t know why they are called 
guinea pigs, for they aren’t pigs at all. 


voice which said, “Prince of the Incas, you shall 
conquer all your foes. Your slightest wish shall 
be fulfilled. But remember, you must always 
worship and obey your father, the sun.” All 
that the crystal said was fulfilled. The prince 
with the aid of the magic crystal conquered 
and ruled the region known as Chile. 

JANE—I love fairy tales and magic, don’t 
you, Uncle Sam? 

UNCLE SAM—Indeed I do, I am inclined 
to think that such stories about the powerful 
Incas were not just fairy tales. Who is this 
strong lad standing so close to me? 

PEDRO—I am Pedro, from Brazil, the largest 
republic in South America, larger even than 
the United States of America. Our capital, 
Rio de Janeiro, is a beautiful, gay city. The 
people enjoy singing and dancing. Our re- 
public is known for its coffee, rubber, and 
diamonds. 

JANE—Speaking of singing and dancing, I 
thought Uncle Sam would enjoy some South 
American entertainment. Let us have a Span- 
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jyack—José, will you tell us something about 
old Peru, when the Incas ruled the land? 

josE—Do you want to hear a very old leg- 
end? Many years ago there lived among the 
great tribe of Incas a prince. One day the 
young ruler prepared himself for a long jour- 
ney. On the way he saw a spring of clear wa- 
ter, where he stopped to quench his thirst. 
Suddenly a strangely shaped crystal fell from 
the heavens into the spring. As he gazed at it, 
he saw the form of an Indian with three eyes, 
and serpentlike arms, and a lion swinging from 
his shoulders. From its heart there spoke a 


ish song. (Motions toward the door. The 
Quartet enters and sings a Spanish song.) 

(All applaud as Quartet exits.) 

PEDRO (fo Jane)—You do my country hon- 
or. I shall be sure to tell my people about your 
fine entertainers. 

JUANITA—Jane, this was just like being back 
in my own dear Mexico City. Usually our 
fiestas are given in the garden and last far into 
the night. While some men play guitars and 
sing, others dance, snap their fingers, and stamp 
their feet. And the ladies’ whirling skirts 
look like balloons. (Continued on page 58) 
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OUR HOBBY 


MADELENE EAGAN 


M MY FOURTH grade became interested 

in hobbies, and the children searched for 
one in which they could all take part. Finally 
we decided on a postmark collection. 

We began by using a sheet of colored paper, 
on which to mount each state’s postmarks. 
Later, when we received several foreign post- 
marks, we made an additional sheet to accom- 
modate these. We labeled each sheet neatly 
with the name of the state, or country, and 
arranged the sheets alphabetically on a large 
bulletin board. 

Each child watched all correspondence that 
came to his home in order to get as many dif- 
ferent postmarks as possible. The question of 
where all of these places were located arose. 
This was solved by the use of road maps, since 
many of the postmarks were from places not 
shown on school maps. Soon the children be- 
came well acquainted with maps and enjoyed 
studying them. 

The finished postmark project was displayed 
at our spring “Open House.” 


STORY OF “SAW: AND “SEEN” 


SISTER MARIE 
@ THE story of “Saw” and “Seen” has helped 


me so much in teaching the more simple 
uses of these two troublesome verbs that I am 
hoping this account of it may prove useful to 
other teachers. 

“Once upon a time there were two brothers. 
Their names were Seen and Saw. Saw, who was 
a big, brave boy, could go to the store alone, 
and sometimes even to the park. He wasn’t 
afraid of anything. 

“But Seen was a timid little fellow. His 
mother wouldn’t let him go out on the street 
alone. One of his eight sisters always went 
with him. 

“The names of the eight sisters were Have, 
Has, Had, Am, Is, Are, Was, and Were. They 
were very good to their little brother. The 
sister who was with him most was Have. Some- 
times Has took her place, and often Had took 
Seen for a walk. Am, Is, and Are loved to take 
care of Seen, and so did Was and Were. All 
of the sisters were very good to Seen, and nev- 
er allowed him to go on the street alone.” 
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PRESSED-FLOWER BOOKLETS 


VERA L. PRAAST 


M@ CHILDREN of the intermediate grades 

frequently mark on the calendar the date 
when they find the first spring flower. Many 
also press flowers in their textbooks. These chil- 
dren will be interested in making a booklet of 
pressed flowers for nature study. Either wild 
or garden flowers, or both, may be used for 
this study. 

Press the flowers to be put into the booklet 
between old newspapers, using heavy books for 
weights. Leave them for a week or two to dry. 
Mount each pressed flower on a separate sheet 
of paper at least 8” x 11”. Wrapping paper 
makes good mounts. Cut strips of paper about 
4” x 2”, and paste one strip across the stem 
near the flower, and another strip near the tip 
of the stem. 

Nature books should be consulted in classify- 
ing the wild flowers. Label each flower and 
give the date of bloom. (It would be interest- 
ing to keep a list of these dates.) Mention 
briefly other facts of interest about the flower. 
Perhaps it is a state flower, or it may have his- 
torical significance. A great poem may have 
been written in its honor. 

When assembling the booklet, arrange the 
mounted flowers in order of bloom. Use suit- 
ably decorated cardboard covers, punch holes 
in them and the mounted sheets, and tie the 
booklet together with strong cord. 





TO SPEED UP WORK 


ESTHER ATTEBERRY 


M@ MANY of the children in my room did 
their work so slowly that they had to stay 
after school to finish assignments. I noticed 
that they showed the same unconcern about 
other things, since they so often said, “Maybe 
I'll do it,” in answer to their friends’ questions 
at recess or noon hour. 
In an attempt to correct this fault, I made 


the following rhyme and printed it on the 
blackboard: 


A Maybe’s work is never done. 
You know it’s true, if you are one; 
Take this advice now from me, 
Change into a Get-Busy Bee! 
This rhyme amused the children. They are 
finishing their work on time now, and the word 
maybe isn’t heard so often. 


GROWING A LEMON TREE 


BLAINIE G. GOODMAN 


@ WOULD you like to see what a lemon tree 

looks like? Would you like to have one 
growing in your schoolroom window? It 
would make an interesting and original gift 
for a friend. 

You will need a bottle or a vase with a 
mouth no larger than that of a milk bottle. 
The taller the bottle or vase the better. When 
you have filled the container with water, place 
the lemon in the mouth with the stem end 
down. The lemon must extend about a third 
of its length into the water. If it is placed too 
far down in the water, it will rot. To prevent 
this, stick a toothpick on each of the two sides 
of the lemon at about two thirds of the dis- 
tance from the top. The toothpicks will hold 
the lemon in the correct position. 

Add water to that in the bottle every few 
days. Ina few weeks the lemon will send forth 
glossy green leaves, and the bottle will begin to 
fill with long, pale roots. It is interesting to 
watch it develop. 

You may like to try the same experiment 
with an avocado seed, a sweet potato, or a yam. 
It is important to remember that the stem end 
must always be in the water. 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that 

the suggestions on the pages 
of the Help-One-Another Club 
are invaluable. As you know, 
these short articles are written 
by teachers from their own ex- 
perience. Wouldn’t you, too, 
like to submit practical teaching 
devices? 

We pay one dollar upon pub- 
lication for each article appear- 
ing in this department. An 
additional dollar is paid for each 
accompanying photograph that 
we publish. (Don’t forget to 
write your name and address on 


the back of each photograph.) 


The following rules should be 
observed in preparing the manu- 
scripts for the Teachers’ Help- 
One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 
300 words. 

Place your name and address 
in the upper left-hand corner of 
the first page of each manuscript. 
(If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your 
husband’s. ) 

When you submit more than 
one article, use a separate sheet 
of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be 
typewritten, with double spacing. 


When a handwritten article is 
submitted, write plainly, on one 
side of the sheet only, leaving 
space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 844” x 11”, is pre- 
ferred. 

It is not necessary to send a 
letter with an article. However, 
if you wish to do so, write on a 
separate sheet. 

Address mail for this depart- 
ment to Teachers’ Help-One- 
Another Club, THe Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not return unavailable 
articles sent to the Teachers’ 
Hel p-One-Another Club. 
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OUR SPELLING POSTER 


VELMA EDSON 
@ TOSTIMULATE better spelling lessons in 


my rural school I had the children make a 
poster of manila cardboard entitled “Busy Bees 
of (name of school).”” The upper part was col- 
ored blue to represent the sky, and the lower 
part was green to represent the grass. In the 
center of the poster was a beehive with flowers 
at each side. Trees could be added if desired 

Individual booklets, shaped like bees, were 
decorated in natural colors. To make the wings 
look more realistic, they were first shaded with 
a lead pencil and then covered with cellulose 
transparent tissue. Brass paper fasteners were 
used for the eyes. 

All of the bee booklets were placed on the 
poster at the beginning of the school term. 
When a child wrote a perfect spelling lesson, a 
gold star was added to his booklet. When his 
spelling lesson was not perfect, his bee “flew 
away, and did not return until he had a per- 
fect lesson. The booklets were given to the 
pupils at the end of the term. 


HOMEMADE FINGER PAINT 


SISTER M. EPHREM 


® PREPARED finger paint is expensive if it 
is to be used in great quantities. The fol- 
lowing makes a good substitute, although it 
will not keep very long. 
1% cups flour 
4 cups water 
1 tablespoon alum 

Mix the ingredients and strain the mixture. 
Cook it in a double boiler about fifteen min- 
utes. If it is too thick, add hot water after the 
cooking. Add several drops of oil of cloves, 
and calcimine of the desired color. 

Smooth white wrapping paper or shelf paper 
may be used for finger painting. A coat of 
shellac gives the finished painting an attractive 
appearance and makes it suitable for portfolios 
and other craft work. Wastebaskets made by 
covering cartons with finger-painted material 
are attractive for the schoolroom. 


VARIETY IN READING 


MARTHA E. ELDER 


@ IN CHECKING over the books that my 

sixth-grade pupils were reading, I found 
that nearly all of the books were fiction. We 
decided to try to balance our reading a little 
more, so that our minds would grow in more 
than one direction; and also that we might be- 
come better conversationalists. 

Each child prepared a booklet of ten pages 
with a separate title for each page. The pages 
are labeled: Fiction, History, Travel, Geog- 
raphy, Religion, Music, Poetry, Science, Na- 
ture, and Mythology. 

When five books are read and recorded on 
any page, that page receives a star and becomes 
a “star page.” Each pupil is striving to have 
every page a star page, so that by the end of 
the year there will be many more books record- 
ed in his booklet than just those of fiction. 
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A GAME TABLE 


BETTY KREUTZ 


@ MANY times in a small rural schoolroom 

it is difficult to keep children busy and 
orderly during recess on very stormy days. To 
remedy this difficulty, we have a game table, 
which is a kitchen table covered with oilcloth. 
On it there are a game of checkers; a game of 
dominoes; a game of authors; several interest- 
ing books which are not required reading, con- 
taining mostly pictures, and which are changed 
every school week; the more desirable comics 
from newspapers; and several jigsaw and cross- 
word puzzles. 

It is no trouble to keep noise and confusion 
at a minimum during recess and the noon hour 
now that we have installed the game table, as 
each child selects what he prefers to do. 


SHARING A STORY 


ETHEL JOHNSON 


M@ MANY stories that would make good read- 

ings for a program are too long for one 
child to memorize and give by himself. I have 
followed the plan of dividing the story into 
several parts, making the divisions where they 
seem most appropriate in the story. Then dif- 
ferent children learn the parts and give them 
consecutively as one reading. For example, the 
first speaker gives his part, and just as he fin- 
ishes the second one comes on the platform and 
is ready to continue the story, and so on. In 
this way no one child is overburdened, and 
more children can participate. All put forth 
greater effort to make a clear presentation, be- 
cause each one must do well in order that the 
entire story may be successfully given. 





A BUNNY BLOTTER 


MABEL BETSY HILL 
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@ FROM blotting paper of dainty Easter col- 
ors draw and cut three or four bunnies like 
the pattern. They may be all the same color or 
different blending colors. Cut the rabbits sep- 
arately, and trim them carefully so that they 
will be alike. If desired, a child who can draw 
well may draw and cut the shape of light- 
weight cardboard for all the children to use as 
a pattern. 
Mark the correct place for the eye. Holding 
a set of bunnies for one blotter on top of one 
another, punch a small hole at the mark, and 
fasten them together with a brass paper fas- 
tener of the size desired. 
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Arkansas.—The pupils of my rural school and I wish 
to exchange letters and picture post cards with pupils 
and teachers of schools in the United States, Alaska, 
Canada, Mexico, and any other country where THE 
Instructor is read. We live in a fruit, cotton, and 
truck-farming region. Address: Miss Edna Lee Neal, 
R.D. 1, Box 167, Rudy, Arkansas. 


California —Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-grade pupils of 
our school would like to correspond with children in any 
state or arca where English is spoken. We are located in 
a rich agricultural section of central California, and are 
near scenic beauty. Address: Mr. Winfield Christiansen, 
Principal, Jane Addams School, Corner Hughes and 
McKinley Aves., Fresno, California. 


Florida.—My pupils and I would like to exchange post 
cards with pupils and teachers of the United States, 
Mexico, Cuba, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Canada. 
Not far from Lakeland is the famous Bok Singing 
‘Tower. Address: Miss Joyce Stoddard, 925 E. Lexington 
St., Lakeland, Florida. 


Georgia—My pupils, first, second, and third grades, 
and I would like to exchange letters, cards, and pictures 
with other pupils and teachers of the same grades. We 
are Negroes. Address: Miss Charlotte Fernandez, Red 
Oak School, Greenville, Georgia. 


Idaho.—The pupils of my fifth, seventh, and eighth 
grades would like to exchange letters with pupils of the 
United States and its possessions. We live where wild 
game abounds and in a prosperous farming section. 
Address: Mrs. Lula Hooper, Box 248, Midvale, Idaho. 


lowa.—The pupils of our rural school, grades one to 
seven, and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils and teachers anywhere. We are 
located about ten miles from the Mississippi River antl 
nine miles from the Lincoln Highway. Address mail 
to: Miss Mary Hahn, McCausland, lowa. 


lowa.—Thie pupils of my sixth grade would like to 
correspond with pupils in California, Colorado, Michigan, 
Arizona, Montana, West Virginia, Washington, Maine, 
Texas, Cuba, Mexico. Address: Miss Stella M. Berry, 
Room 202, West Des Moines Elementary School, West 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades one, two, three, six, and 
eight, would like to exchange letters and post cards with 
other pupils in the United States, the Hawaiian Islands, 
Canada, Alaska, and Mexico. We live in the center of 
the United States. Address: Miss Hazel Wildman, 
Jewell, Kansas. 


Maine.—My pupils and I would like to exchange let- 
ters, snapshots, and pictures with other pupils and teach- 
ers. We can tell you much of interest about our state. 
Address: Miss Elizabeth Hammond, Besse Grammar 
School, Albion, Maine. 


Massachusetts.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to 
exchange letters and post cards with fifth-grade pupils 
anywhere in the United States. We live quite near 
Plymouth, the home of the Pilgrims. Address mail to: 
Miss Alice M. Guinea, Center School, W. Bridgewater, 
Massachusetts. 


Michigan.—The pupils and teacher of Lower Flatbush 
Rural School wish to exchange letters with other pupils 
and teachers of schools in the United States. Our state 
is noted for its beautiful scenery and large lakes. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Mildred Wing, 1114 Eighth St., Three 
Rivers, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my fourth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades and I would like to exchange letters, post 
cards, and snapshots with other pupils and teachers. Ad- 
dress: Mrs. Agnes E. Schultz, District 26, R.D. 2, Green 
Isle, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of my fifth and eighth grades 
(rural) and I would like to exchange letters and cards 
with other pupils and teachers in the United States and 
its possessions, and Canada. We live eight miles from 
Pipestone, the setting of Longfellow’s poem, Hiawatha. 
Address: Mrs. Iona L. Hinspenger, R.D. 2, Box 39, 
Jasper, Minnesota. 
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CLUB EXCHANGE 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be 
a medium whereby you and your pupils may 
correspond with other schools. e open 
these columns for your exchange notices, 
and we offer these suggestions: 

To develop a satisfactory correspondence, 
send in your notices EARLY. 

Try to include in your notice some point 
of special interest in your locality. 

Have your pupils answer as many of the 
letters received as possible. Your notice 
invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 
dren who write in response expect replies. 

If your pupils wish to write to a school 
listed below, have them do so soon after 
your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices to Club Exchange, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota—My pupils, grades one through eight, 
would like to correspond with pupils in schools of other 
states of the Union, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, or 
Canada. Address: Mrs. Lees Lyon, 203 6th St., N.W., 
Rochester, Minnesota. 


Mississippi —The pupils of my rural school, grades four 
and five, and I would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with pupils and teachers of the same grades in 
schools of other states of the United States and its pos- 
sessions. Address: Mrs. G. M. Mimms, R.D. 3, Box 
§27, Clarksdale, Mississippi. 


Missouri.—My pupils of Victor School, grades one to 
five, and seven, and I would like to exchange letters with 
pupils and teachers in other sections of the United States, 
its possessions, and Canada. We live in the heart of the 
corn belt. Address: Miss Winnifred Summa, Nev 
Hampton, Missouri. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of our rural school, grades one, 
three, six, seven, and eight, would like to exchange cor- 
respondence and pictures with other pupils in the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada. Address: Miss Doris 
Anderson, R.D. 3, Gothenburg, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, grades two 
to seven, and I would like to exchange letters and pic- 
tures with other pupils and teachers. We live near the 
capital of our state. Address: Mrs. Frances Krueger, 
General Delivery, Lincoln, Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—My normal-training seniors would like to 
exchange letters with other normal-training seniors in 
other states. Address: Mrs. Freeda M. Thompson, 
Stapleton, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The pupils of my rural school, grades one 
through eight, and I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with other pupils and teachers. Address mail 
to: Miss Alta Baker, District 54, Stratton, Nebraska. 


New Hampshire—The pupils of our school, grades 
four, five, and six, would like to correspond with other 
girls and boys. We live close beside the Connecticut 
River, and very near Franconia Notch, Old Man of the 
Mountain, and Aerial Tramway. Address all mail to: 
Miss Doris S. Forbes, Whitefield, New Hampshire. 


New Jersey —My fifth grade and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and snapshots with pupils and 
teachers in the United States and Canada. We live in 
an asbestos-manufacturing town. Address all mail to: 
Mrs. Muriel L. Young, Pluckemin Road, Somerville, New 
Jersey. 


North Carolina——My seventh-grade girls and boys 
would like to correspond with other pupils. Send mail to: 
Miss Mattie Lyon, Robersonville, North Carolina. 


North Dakota-—My pupils, grades one to eight, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post cards with other 
pupils and teachers. Our school has twenty-three pupils. 
Address mail to: Miss Dorothy Daeley, Burlington, 
North Dakota. 


North Dakota.—My second-grade pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters and pictures with other pupils 
and teachers. Address: Miss Karen Knecht, Oriska, 
North Dakota. 
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North Dakota—The pupils of Rush Lake School, 
grades five, six, and seven, and teacher would like tj 
exchange letters, snapshots and post cards with pupil; 
and teachers in the United States and its possessions. 
We live near the geographical center of North America. 
Address mail to: Miss Fern Bickel, R.D. 1, Wolford, 
North Dakota. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils of my seventh and eighth 
grades would like to hear from other pupils. We are 
located in a wooded section of northeast Oklahoma on 
the Grand River dam and have much beautiful scenery. 
We shall be glad to exchange views and letters with any 
group. Address mail to: Mr. A. G. Sweezy, Disney, 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania-—My pupils of the eighth grade would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with other pu 
pils in the United States and its possessions. Address: 
Mr. Percy Miller, Principal, Tanneryville School, Cramer, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania —My pupils, grades six, seven, and eight, 
and I would like to exchange letters, post cards, and pic- 
tures with pupils and teachers of other schools anywhere 
in the United States and its possessions. We live in the 
heart of one of the soft-coal mining regions of our state. 
Address: Miss Helen F. Hess, Gipsy, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—My seventh- and cighth-grade pupils 
and I would like to exchange correspondence with other 
pupils and teachers anywhere. Address correspondence 
to: Mrs. C. L. De Vincentis, R.D. 2, Pottstown, Penn- 
sylvania. 


South Carolina—My pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters and post cards with fifth-grade pupils and 
teachers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico. We 
live in the Piedmont Belt of South Carolina. Address: 
Miss Eubank Taylor, Belton, South Carolina. 


South Dakota—My pupils and I (rural school) would 
like to exchange letters and post cards with pupils and 
teachers throughout the United States and its possessions, 
South America, Canada, and Mexico. Address mail to: 
Miss Luverne Mortenson, Howard, South Dakota. 


South Dakota.—My pupils, fifth and sixth grades, and 
I would like to exchange letters, pictures, and post cards 
with pupils and teachers of other schools in the United 
States, its possessions, and Canada. Address all mail to: 
Miss Mavis Vietor, Finley 5, Parker, South Dakota. 


Texas.—The pupils and teacher of the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh grades of Lakeview School would like to ex- 
change letters and picture post cards with other pupils 
and teachers. Address: Miss Leona Jameson, R.D. 2, 
Floydada, Texas. 


Texas—My pupils in the fifth- and seventh-grade 
social science classes would like to exchange letters and 
pictures with pupils in other states of the United States. 
Miami is in a ranching and wheat-raising region and is 
only twenty-two miles from one of the largest natural 
gas fields in the world. Address: Miss Frances Phillips, 
Head of Social Science Department, Miami Grade School, 
Miami, Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of Weaver Public School would 
like to exchange post cards and pictures with pupils of 
other schools in the United States. We are situated in 
the heart of the timber belt, and near one of the largest 
oil fields in the world. Address: Mr. Rushing Manning, 
Box 216, Timpson, Texas. 

Wisconsin—My pupils, grades three and four, wish to 
exchange letters and post cards with other pupils in any 
section of the United States and its possessions. We live 
in a dairy section of central Wisconsin. Our region is 
considered one of the most beautiful scenic spots in the 
state. In our county there is a large Indian Reservation. 
Address: Mrs. Ludmila Hoffman, Leopolis, Wisconsin. 


New Brunswick—My pupils, grade six, and I would 
like to exchange correspondence with other pupils and 
teachers in Canada, the United States, and the West 
Indies. We live in a section noted for its scenic beauty 
and also for its cotton industry. Address: Miss Mary EF. 
Moffett, Marysville, New Brunswick, Canada. 
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Chamita, New Mexico, 
Spanish-American vil- 
lage, strings chili over 
buildings to cure. 


J, L.. Padilla 





Hopis live very simply in a village near 
Tucson, Arizona. Below: In San Diego, 
California, it’s the Navy and the Zoo. 







Sunshine is a specialty of Phoenix, 
Arizona. Right: First California 
mission was San Diego del Alcala. 
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Ott to Mexico 


FLORENCE HORN BRYAN 


Teacher, Los Angeles School System, 
Los Angeles, California 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


M@ MY SMALL zipper bag and I are crossing 

a muddy river to become a part of a differ- 
ent way of life—leaving the machine age to 
enter a handicraft age, escaping the word un 
employment to learn the self-sufficient economy 
of agricultural district? which consume what 
they produce with pre-conquest plows. 

Yes, we're off to Mexico, where play is a 
more popular word than work and where one 
day out of every three is fiesta day—for grand- 
ma as well as mother, and where shops, animals, 
and people take a siesta from one o'clock until 
four. Off to the land of contrasts where strains 
of music can be heard from a radio as one 
draws near a seventeenth-century convent. 

(Suddenly Mexico and South America have 
become vitally important to North America. 
Adult education groups have sprung up in our 
cities to study the melodious Spanish language 
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Stately in build are the Indian women on 
the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, Oaxaca. 
Below: The Palace of Fine Arts is one 
of the show places of Mexico City. 
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and sing the lilting songs written south of the 
border. There are two hundred in the Spanish 
class I attend. If we are to be Good Neighbors 
we must speak the language. Only then comes 
appreciation of another nation’s culture.) 

I want to wander through the crooked 
streets of Taxco, which cling to the side of a 
mountain, and watch women doing washings 
that seem to take five days. We shall stop at 
gold and silver mines (the land is rich in all 
15,000-foot 
peaks, and wonder at the ancient pyramids. 
We'll 
bordered canals of the floating gardens, listen- 


minerals); and view mountain 


ride in a canoa through the flower- 
ing to native musicians, and at the Desert of 
the Lions we'll shudder through the dungeons 
and underground passages of the ancient Car- 
melite Monastery. But more marvelous than 
these is an entire people who hold flowers dearer 
than gold, and leisure more precious than the 
wealth of the Indies. 


(Continued on page 59) 


Taxco’s twin towers rise far 
above the valley. Left: On 
the island of Janitzio, in 
Lake Patzcuaro, fishing nets 
are seen everywhere. 


Are you interested in 
The Instructor Travel 
Contest for 1942? See 
Announcement, page 52. 
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Emperor Iturbide had 
this palace in Mexico 
City. Below: Many 
Mexicans avoid ll 
tire troubles. 
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Columbus is honored in 
Mexico City, as_ else- 
where in the Americas. 





National finances center 
in the Bank of Mexico. 
Below: Costumes such as 
these show how strong is 
the Spanish tradition. 





Near Cuernavaca is the Pyramid of Xochicalco, 
erected and carved by the Toltecs centuries ago. 
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Craftsmen are seen at 
work in many Mexican 
towns—Uruapan is famed 
for its lacquerware. 
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Next-Door Neighbor 


JOYCE M. HORNER 


Instructor in English, Hood College, 
Frederick, Maryland 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ I WANT to go to Mexico this summer. | 

think I have always wanted to go, but this 
year, with Europe cut off from us, I want it 
even more. Sometimes—you know the feeling 
—at the end of a year in the classroom, one 
longs tor a world that is different. 
another world, American yet alien. 


Mexico is 

It is the 
“foreign lands” one dreamed of as a child. It 
speaks another language, or should I say several 
other languages—tor the Spanish merely lies on 
top of those mysterious Indian dialects that 
take one into the deep past. This is something 
I tend to forget when I see myself there, prac- 
ticing my indifferent Spanish. (Como esta 
usted? ... Cuanto cuesta?... Vaya usted con 
Dios.) That isn’t going to do me much good 
if I get off the beaten track among all those x’s 
—Ixtacuixtla, Ixtazoquico, Ixcuineuitlapilco, 
and the rest! 

Do I intend to get off the beaten track? Per- 
haps, if there’s time left. But first I want to go 
to Mexico City and see—I almost wrote every- 
thing, but who could see everything in a city 
where history lies exposed layers deep, and, 
all the time, a strange vivid modern life is flow- 
ing around one, pulling one away from the 
Aztec monuments and Spanish churches? The 
cathedral, the sacrificial stone, the floating gar- 
dens of Xochimilco, the palace of Chapultepec 
—lI want to see them all. (Continued on page 63) 





“Tell Them Not to Change” 


CHARLES MARVIN FRANKLYN 


Teacher of Spanish, Senior High School, 
San Angelo, Texas 


Honorable Mention, 1941 Travel Contest of The Instructor 


@ DEAR AMIGO: 


spend my vacation with you in Old Mexico 


This year [| want to 


because | have been there and I love your coun- 
try and its people. There are many, many 
lands that beckon me _ with 


charms, but they are vague and illusive. Of 


multitudinous 


Mexico's stern grandeur and haunting loveli- 
ness, amigo mio, | am sure, and | return to your 
beloved patria knowing full well the pleasure, 
the excitement, and the beauty that await me. 
Nostalgia is calling me back once more south 
of the Rio Grande. 

I want to go again to Acapulco where jungle- 
clad mountains meet the peaceful Pacific. I 
want to loll with you beneath the shade of coco 
palms and gaze dreamily across the sunlit sea. 
I want to see a tropic moon through waving 
fronds that dance gracefully to the accompani- 
ment of a booming surf, whose mysterious 
overtones lull my soul to forgetfulness of a 
We shall stand on the cliffs 


(Continued on page 60) 


world gone mad. 
near our hotel and 


_ 
* 





My 


The Church of San Diego at Guanajuato, like 
many another in Mexico, is lavishly ornamented. 
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Are you happy? Are you completely satisfied with your lot, and do you 
Happiness, as you know, is right in your own back 
yard. Life can be as full as you want it to be, and for the most part, as 
oe an experience as you yourself will make it. 


make the most of it? 


ight. 


4 lusbesd fo 
appr 


THE bluebird of happiness, it is said, remains 
always in your own back yard. You have but 
to reach out for it to make life worth while, 
to be satisfied with what you have, and not 
search forever elsewhere. 

Paradoxically enough, now, when there seems 
to be the least about which to be happy, is the 
very time that happiness is most important. 
More than ever before, you'll derive pleasure 
from less significant, less consequential events. 
You'll do simple, often neglected things, which 
are within the reach of all, with the realiza- 
tion that these make teaching rich and full, 
not only for yourself, but also for the chil- 
dren who are with you every day. 

You'll be happy “inside,” and have a feeling 
of well-being. You won't let little daily in- 
cidents get you down. You'll do all you can to 
remedy each schoolroom problem tactfully, and 
then turn to more cheerful thoughts. 

Being happy can become a habit with you. 
Yes, it can be cultivated just as surely as you've 
trained yourself to brush your teeth at least 
twice a day. You are the one who's responsible, 
when the long-time view is considered. 

Compare any teacher you know who seems 
happy with one who is usually “down.” If you 
survey critically it may 
be quite a revelation. 

When you re happy, 
you get more work done. 
You enjoy your friends, 
and people are more ap- 
preciative of you. 

Being just plain hap- 
py plays an important 
part in your life. And, 
too, it gives purposeful- 
ness to living—it pro- 
vides real meaning. 

Now, at a time when 
responsibilities are mani- 
fold, have faith, trust, 
and courage /o be happy. 












issues. 
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Learn from the birds this spring. You can look for the bluebird 
of happiness on your own doorstep; do things that make you as colorful 
as the oriole; be as joyful as a lark. Happiness is winging its way to you. 






Have you definite ideas 
about how those around you 
should look and act? Do you 
have some decided views on the 
clothes and the personalities of 
your teacher friends? 
hear about them and also about the 
topics that you would like to see 
discussed on this page in future 
Mail your suggestions 

to the Editorial Department 
of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Dansville, New York. 


Can 


So let trouble take 


as We Oriole 


MEETING someone whose personality is as col- 
orful as the brilliant oriole is a treat to all of 
us. If you would be known as such a person, 
you'll want to do the kind of things that are 
truly interesting and have a specialty all your 
own. 

Many, many people would be much happier, 
and would make others much happier, if they 
could find one really satisfying leisure-time in- 
terest. What that is for you depends upon the 
type of person you are, but it is something you 
love to do, and which always gives you a sense 
of accomplishment. 

An aimless search for “something to do” 
never ends successfully. One town, for the 
most part, has about as much to offer in the 
way of things to make life interesting as an- 
other. It’s largely a matter of adjustment, and 
that, again, is up to you. 

Of course you like to do different things, and 
you need this variety to make life stimulating. 
For this reason, you have developed many real 
interests outside your classroom. In civilian 
defense, do what is needed, and also the thing 
you can do most effectively. This will make 
your contribution more valuable, and bring 
much greater personal satisfaction to you. 

It’s the one who re- 
alizes every possibility 
that is happiest, that 
makes life pleasanter for 
those around her, in the 
school, and outside, too. 

You, as a person with 
energy and resourceful- 
ness, have vital contacts 
with life. That means 
filling your time useful- 
ly and pleasantly with 
things you like doing 
and can do well. Then 
you're really enriching 
your life, and you are 
enjoying it immensely. 


We want to 












RALrw AVERY 


TO ALL those around you, you'll want to give 
the appearance of being “joyful as a lark!” 
Even if you don’t actually feel that way, you 
can act the part. There’s a particular advan- 
tage—it’s contagious! 

So, be happy in your outward manifestations. 
Your attitude carries over to others more than 
you may know. When you meet friends on the 
street, it’s the way you say “Hello” that 
counts; when you're sitting at your desk in 
your classroom, it’s your pleasant expression. 
When you're eating dinner, it’s an engaging 
conversation that’s important; when you're at 
home, it’s keeping this happy, infectious man- 
ner always in evidence. And when you're any- 
where, doing anything, it’s just the way you 
smile. 

By your very vivacity, you help others to 
gain new horizons, to achieve truer perspec- 
tives, and to take more interest in making the 
most of themselves. It’s so much easier in 
the spring, somehow. 

Maintaining an atmosphere of happiness in 
your classroom is part of your job. In that 
type of environment, the children will work 
more readily and learn to be happy, too. The 
teacher who can accomplish this is a truly fine 
teacher indeed. 

Yes, if you act happy, it’s like a merry-go- 
round. It has a stimulating effect on others, 
the pleasure increases as it gathers momentum, 
and it always comes back around to you. 
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New York, N.Y. 


What to Do 
in the Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department. 
Ethical Culture School, 


“YOUR questions on the teaching of the social studies will be answered by 

Mrs. Stevens in this department. Address your letters to her in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editoria! Department, Dansville, N.Y. If you desire 
a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


| should like to know how to go about 
teaching a farm unit in grades one to 
four. 


Suppose you start with farm animals. 
Visit a farm with the children and ob- 
serve cows, sheep, horses, pigs, and 
poultry. Let the third- and fourth- 
grade children prepare simple charts on 
this experience for the first and second 
grades to read. 

A model farm built on the classroom 
floor has many possibilities. Use boxes, 
cardboard, blocks, and other pieces of 
wood. The children may construct 
such things as fences or a silo out of 
wood or cardboard. They will prob- 
ibly bring playthings from home to 
add to the farm equipment as their in- 
terest increases. 

Painting pictures and modeling ani- 
mals out of clay will interest all chil- 
dren. 

The third- and fourth-grade children 
may make individual farm books. One 
page might list common breeds of 
cows (as Jersey, Guernsey, Holstein) 
and give the characteristics of each. 
On other pages some poems and the 
reading charts made for the younger 
children might be copied. 

Studies of milk, cggs, and meat, 
which come from animals, will lead 
naturally into a study of crops. 

Farm Life, No. 14; Milk, No. 48; 
and Grains, No. 56 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (F. A. Owen 
Pub. Co., Dansville, N.Y.; $.30 each) 
contain helpful suggestions and many 
pictures for such a unit. 


+ 


Please suggest reference material and pro- 
cedures that I can use in teaching a unit 
on Mexico in the fourth and fifth grades. 


There is an excellent fifth-grade 
unit on Mexico in Teachers Guide to 
Child Development in the Intermediate 
Grades (State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, Calif.; $1.00). You 
will find that it contains many ideas 
for developing your own unit. Other 
practical units are Mexico, No. 18 in 
The Instructor Series of Illustrated 


Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans 
ville, N.Y.; $.30), and Mexico (In- 
dustrial Arts Cooperative Service, 519 
West 121st St., New York; $.50). 

Good background books for your 
own reading are Mexico, a Study of 
Two Americas, by Stuart Chase and 
Marian Tyler (The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $1.00); People of Mexico, 
by Wallace Thompson (Harper and 
Bros., New York; $3.00); and Mexico 
and Central America, by Harry A. 
Franck (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $.96). You can secure 
other up-to-date material from the 
Pan American Union at Washington, 
D.C. 

Some inexpensive and well-illustrated 
books suitable for fourth-grade chil- 
dren to read are Mexico, Unit Study 
Book No. 414 (American Education 
Press, Columbus, Ohio; $.15), and 
Children of Mexico (Rand McNally & 
Co., Chicago; $.10). 


+ 


What activities could be carried out in 
grades six to eight of a rural school, to 
teach fundamentals of good citizenship? 


Rich sources for activities in citizen- 
ship may be found both in your school 
situation and in your community. The 
specific activities will vary with each 
group that undertakes them. 

During school time, these older pu- 
pils can assist their younger school- 
mates in various ways. By supervising 
their play they can make an important 
contribution. 

They will enjoy mending furniture 
and books, preparing noon meals, and 
making simple play equipment such as 
beanbags or a monkey bar. They will 
be proud to clean up and plant the 
school grounds. 

Community activities might include 
planting seeds and shrubs around pub- 
lic buildings, making a neighborhood 
health survey, cleaning up unsightly 
spots, or cooking and sewing for needy 
familics. A Scout Master or 4-H Club 
leader might work with your group on 
some form of community betterment. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 


covered in "Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 
guidance, school management, or teaching aids. If so, please 
send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. Address these questions to 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


e 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


o 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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Instructor in Science. 
Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


HAVE you some troublesome Japenese in teaching science? If so, 


write Mr. Blough, in care of TH 


INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


Dansville, N.Y. He will answer your questions in these columns, or by 
mail if you will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


We are planning to have an aquarium in 
our classroom. What aquarium animals 
could be used for study? 


Goldfish and other kinds of fish illus- 
trate the adaptations which animals 
make to a water environment—loco- 
motion, breathing, food-getting, and 
sO on. 

Tadpoles illustrate, in addition to 
these adaptations, a type of animal 
which makes considerable change as it 
grows. They may be kept in an aquar- 
ium from the time they are very small 
until they change into frogs. Some 
kinds of tadpoles go through their 
metamorphosis much more rapidly than 
others. 

Snails of the various species also il- 
lustrate adaptation to environment, 
and will usually reproduce in an aquar 
ium. Some are live bearers; some lay 
eggs. Snails illustrate various types of 
reproduction. They could be used to 
advantage when the class is considering 
problems related to that subject. 

Turtles, newts, salamanders, several 
other small animals, and tropical fish 
have been kept in various types of 
aquariums with success and have 
proved to be valuable teaching aids. 


+ 


What is a source of information for an 
elementary-science teacher who has had 
little background in that subject? 


A general science textbook of the 
type used in seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades, and a biology used in ninth and 
tenth grades will be very useful in sup- 
plying background material. Among 
the many such books on the market, 
the following are especially useful. The 
book by Gerald S. Craig was written 
to give background material to teach- 
ers of elementary science. 

Everyday Problems in Biology, by 
Charles J. Pieper, Wilbur L. Beau- 
champ, and Orlin D. Frank (Scott, 
Foresman & Co., Chicago; $.80). 

Science for the Elementary School 
Teacher, by Gerald $. Craig (Ginn and 
Co., Boston; $3.00). 


Science for Today, by Otis W. Cald- 
well and Francis D. Curtis (Ginn and 
Co., Boston; $1.76). 

Science Problems, by Wilbur L. 
Beauchamp, John C. Mayfield, and Joe 
Y. West (Scott, Foresman & Co., Chi- 
cago; Book I, $1.28; Book II, $1.48; 
Book III, $1.68). 


My fifth- and sixth-grade pupils want to 
collect insects this spring. What can 1 
teach them about their collections? 


The following problems about in- 
sects are among those which have been 
found appropriate for this grade level. 

How are insects helpful to us? 

How do insects harm us? 

How can harmful insects be con- 
trolled? 

How do insects change as they 
grow? 

How do insects protect themselves? 

These inexpensive books, published 
by Row, Peterson & Co., Evanston, 
lll., for $.28 each, will help you. 

Insects and Their Ways, by Bertha 
M. Parker. 

Insect’ Friends and Enemies, by 
Bertha M. Parker and Robert E. Gregg. 

Insect Societies, by Bertha M. Parker 
and Alfred E. Emerson. 


¢ 


What problems should be taken up in a 
study of wild flowers in upper grades, and 
where can I find helpful material? 


I would consider such problems as 
these. How are plants adapted to live 
under different conditions? How can 
plants be conserved? How do season- 
al changes affect plant growth? How 
are wild flowers named and grouped in- 
to families? 

The Wild Flower Preservation So- 
ciety, 3740 Oliver St., Washington, 
D.C., sells inexpensive pictures, teach- 
ing aids, and so on. 

Wild Flowers, No. 36 in The In- 
structor Serics of Illustrated Units 
(F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dansville, 
N.Y.; $.30) will be helpful to you. 
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FOLKS ARE ENJOVING 





® From the Rockies to the ble Pacific, you are 
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ALL THESE THINGS 





as free as BY¢ér to travel and enjoy a myriad of 
pleasyres in this superb all-year vacationland. 





They're playing golf at 
hundreds of beautiful 
courses in California 
and the Southwest... 











They're swimming in 
the surf, and relaxing 
on sandy beaches... 





They're attending the 
all-year program of out- 
door sports, concerts, 


flower shows, and fiestas. 





or 














They're riding and 
basking in the sun at 
scores of dude ranches 
and resorts... 


























They're enjoying the 
majestic Sierra scenery 
of Yosemite National 
Park.(There is no pres- 
ent thought of closing 
our National Parks)... 


They're drinking in the 
ever-changing beauty of 
Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park in Arizona. 


They're exploring the 
bewitching rooms and 
passages of Carlsbad 
Caverns National Park 
in southeastern New 
Mexico... 


They're visiting the 
Indian country, on the 
Indian-detours, ‘round 
about Old Santa Fé, 


New Mexico... 


You needn't hesitate to go 
to California or the Southwest 


® Nothing has been or will be per- 
mitted to interfere with the utiliza- 
tion of any Santa Fe facility required 
to win the war... Within this sx- 
preme obligation, however, we are 
still able to render complete and 
efficient service for travel to, from, or 
in California and the great Southwest. 


Among the 17 Santa Fe stream- 
liners, and our many other fine 
trains, you will find a complete 
range of service—from those ultra- 
modern economy trains, El Capitan 
and the Scout, to the swiftest deluxe 
streamliners, the Chief and Super 
Chief. @ Let us help plan your trip. 








Solving Your 
Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Associate Professor of Elementary Education, 
University of Tennessee, 
Knoxville, Tennessee 


WHEN problems arise in connection with the teaching of language, spelling, 


and handwriting, send them to Dr. 


Dawson, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer your questions in 
these columns, or by mail, if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Should penmanship precede or follow 
spelling, or is it wrong to have two drill 
subjects in succession? 


In a modern school where children 
do not sit still all day, two drill sub- 
jects in succession will not tire them. 
In fact, it is desirable to teach spelling 
and penmanship together. 

The spelling period is an ideal time 
for pupils to practice writing carefully. 
It also provides an occasion for teacher 
and pupils to detect individual difficul- 
ties. A brief penmanship drill may 
immediately follow the spelling lesson, 
or it may come later in the day when 
each pupil works to improve in any 
phase of a skill subject that has been 
hard for him. 

Penmanship, as such, need not be 
taught daily. Since it should be de- 
voted to helping each child improve 
whatever aspect of writing has shown 
weakness, some children will need 
practice more frequently than others. 
In any single lesson, pupils may all be 
practicing different things. 


ADVICE to help you teach music will a 
your guestions sent to 


in answer to 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 


What are some books I may use in teach. 
ing language, reading, and spelling in the 
seventh and eighth grades? 


The Teacher in the Modern Elemen- 
tary School, by R. H. Lane (Houghton 
Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.40) has an ex 
cellent chapter on the language arts in 
an integrated program. 

Experience Curriculum in’ English, 
by the National Council of Teachers 
of English (D. Appleton-Century Co., 
Inc., New York; $1.75), is almost in- 
dispensable to a teacher in planning a 
modern program in the language arts. 

You may secure directly from me 
my manual, Directing Learning in thy 
Language Arts ($.70). 

Two English textbooks series for use 
in the seventh and eighth grades are 
Units in English, Vols. 1 and 2, by 
Harry Gilbert Paul (Lyons & Carna- 
han, Chicago; $1.24 each), and Junior 
English in Action, by Jacob C. Tressler 
and Marguerite B. Shelmadine (D. ( 
Heath & Co., Boston; Book 1, $1.00; 
Book 2, $1.08). 


Your Music 
Counselor 


HAYDN M. MORGAN 


Director, Music Department, 
Michigan State Normal College, 
Ypsilanti, Michigan 


ear in these columns 
r. Morgan, in care of 


Dansville, N.Y. 


Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 


Please recommend some piano class meth- 
ods that would be suitable for fourth- 
grade pupils. 


You might be able to examine some 
of these books at a local music store. 

“Diller-Quaile First Solo Book” (G. 
Schirmer, Inc., New York; $.60). 

“The New Melody Way to Play the 
Piano,” Book One (Miessner Music Co., 
Chicago; $1.00). 

“Oxford Piano Course,” Book One 
(Carl Fischer, Inc., New York; $.75). 


+ 


For a *4 measure signature, use 3 
downward stroke on the first beat; a 
stroke to the left horizontally for the 
second; one to the right horizontally 
for the third; and one to the left and 
upward for the fourth. 

For a “S measure, use a downward 
stroke on the first beat; a stroke to the 
left for the second; one farther left for 
the third; one far to the right hon- 
zontally for the fourth; one slightly 
left and upward for the fifth; and one 
again slightly left and upward for the 
sixth. 








 ~_ReeeemeBe eee eee eo I should like to know how one beats In beating or directing, the arm 





Name. ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccess For a *: measure signature, use a For a lullaby, the movement should be 
downward stroke on the first beat; a 
stroke to the right horizontally for the 
second; and one to the left and upward 


for the third. 


g 
slight and quiet. Let the thought ¢ 
content of the song be the guide at all n 

n 
u 


. . 24. 4. 44. and “\ measure signatures. V ill é : os ’ - 

! T. B. Gallaher, Passenger Traffic Manager, coe sieawe po she should be moved freely and Lage 

1037 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois a _ strokes. The gg the 
; : : : ¥ 7 sasure signature c > governe , the type 

} Send details and picture booklets on California and For a “4 measure signature, use a stroke s ould be governed by ae CYE 

downward stroke of the forearm on the of song being performed. A vigorous 

! Southwestern travel. - : . . » the 

' anta Fe first beat and an upward stroke on the song suggests animation; hence, the 

, second. arm movement should be in accordance. v 

' 

! 

! 

’ 


Address. 


oo eee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee eee eee) eeeeeee 


times, the greatest stress being given to 
the important words. 
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Problems in 


Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, 


YOUR questions about the use of visual aids will be answered b 
Dr. McClusky in this department. Address him in care of THE 
INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will 


be answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


What apparatus and chemicals are needed 
to do one’s own processing of 16 mm. 
positive moving-picture film? 


You will find a good discussion of 
your question in the article “How to 
Process Positive Movie Film,” written 
by Merrill E. Rudolph, in the October 
1941 issue of Popular Photography 
(Ziff-Davis Pub. Co., 608 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago; $.25 a copy). 


+ 


Where can I secure a film catalogue in 
which the subject and suitable grade lev- 
els of each film are indicated? 


A catalogue of this type, “Educa- 
tional Utilization Digest,” 1942 edi- 
tion, is distributed by Bell & Howell 
Company, 1801-1815 Larchmont Ave- 
nue, Chicago. It may be obtained 
free of charge by any owner (individ- 
ual or school) of a 16 mm. projector 
who is interested in film rentals and 
who registers with the Bell & Howell 
Company. Otherwise the charge for 
the catalogue is $.25. 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, 





Please explain what is meant by a color- 
corrected lens. Does it photograph things 
in their exact shades? 


The different colors in an object or 
scene which is photographed come to 
focus in a camera on different planes. 
For example, the red rays at one end of 
the spectrum come to focus at a point 
further from the lens than do the blue 
rays, which are at the opposite end of 
the spectrum. If a lens is not designed 
to correct this condition by bringing 
the rays of each color in focus on the 
same plane, the red colors will be out 
of focus if the blue are in focus and 
vice versa. 

Color correction, therefore, is a mat- 
ter of sharp definition and not a special 
property that can cause a lens to 
photograph colors in their exact shades. 
A good color-corrected lens will photo- 
graph all the colors of the spectrum 
with maximum sharpness. Accurate 
focus is an important factor in all pho- 
tography whether the pictures are 
taken in color or in black and white. 


Art Questions 
Answered 


University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your 
att problems. Send your questions to Miss Jessie Todd, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. If 
you wish a reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


1s we have less paper to use than pre- 
viously, | wish you would suggest some 
other medium for art work. 


No medium is better than clay for 
children to use. Let them model ani- 


mals, people, plaques, and book ends. 
o 


Today democracy is being stressed in 
every classroom. Can you suggest ways 
to teach it in art class? 


It seems to me that art class offers 
many opportunities for teaching de- 
mocracy. When children are experi- 
menting, evaluating, or judging, we 
can teach them to respect and toler- 
ate the ideas of others. They begin to 
realize that each child should paint in 
the style that he likes best. 

Art class also provides children with 
valuable experiences in the ordinary 
give-and-take relationships of demo- 
cratic society. For example, they learn 
not to dip into the white paint with a 
messy brush, because others have to 
use white paint from the same jar. 
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| should like help on some art problems 
that have arisen in our work on a Mexi- 
can unit in the third grade. 


Question, Is there any way to make 
clay objects permanent when we do 
not have the use of a kiln? 

Answer. My pupils like to shellac 
them. This makes them a little more 
permanent. Also, the children might 
be encouraged to make them very 
simple and solid, omitting thin details 
and small parts that stick out and are 
easily broken. 

Question. What paints are best for 
decorating clay objects? 

Answer. The children like tempera 
best. They put shellac over it for a 
smooth finish. 

Question. What can be used for 
making rebozos and serapes? 

Answer. We use cambric of gray, 
red, blue, and brown—colors often 
used in Mexico. The children spread 
the material on the floor, paint designs 
on it with tempera paints, and finish 
it by cutting fringe along the edges. 

















HEALTHFUL, revitalizing vacation is extra 
important this year. Come out to The 
Milwaukee Road's Northwest where there are 
no priorities on fresh air, sunshine and outdoor 
activities. 


Suggestion No. 1—YELLOWSTONE land of 
geysers and paint pots, of the famous bears, of 
Yellowstone Lake and the glorious Grand 
Canyon. You'll enter via the scenic Gallatin 
Gateway. Travel independently or on escorted, 
all-expense tours. 


Suggestion No. 2— MONTANA ROCKIES (Go 
dude ranching or vacation at The Milwaukee 
Road's hospitable Gallatin Gateway Inn. Fish, 
ride horse back, relax. Visit nearby Morrison 
Cave, Virginia City, and the Flying D Range. 


Suggestion No. 3— WASHINGTON Spokane’s| 
lakelands and Grand Coulee Dam .. . Seattle 
and Tacoma’s Puget Sound Country . . . the 
Alpine meadows of Mt. Rainier and Mt. Baker 
... the Olympic Peninsula . . . the scenic Chuck- 
anut Drive along the Sound to Bellingham. 


Ride the famous OLYMPIAN 


Electrified for 656 thrilling miles over the Belts, 
Rockies, Bitter Roots and Cascades, this famous 
train offers every luxury. All types of accommo- 
dations. Appetizing meals at moderate prices. 


For free literature on Yellowstone-Montana- 


Washington vacations, write 


F.N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
912 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 


SSOTA-2 
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PEPSODENT POWDER 


makes teeth 


TWICE AS BRIGHT 











“DOUBLE- 
CHECK” 


mm says 


“CHECK” 


says Bernice, 
radio 


Bern 
network Chi adette, 
icago 
accountant cage 
business 
girl 


HE Fitzgerald girls are one of 
several sets of twins who recently 


They offer still more confirmation 
of this previous laboratory finding: 
compared Pepsodent’s polishing 

Pepsodent can produce a lustre 


on teeth twice as bright 
as the average of all other 
leading brands ! 


ability with that of other well-known 
brands of tooth powder. 


One member of each twin ‘‘team”’ 
switched to Pepsodent . . . the other 
used another leading brand. In every ay, interesting description of these 
case, the twin using Pepsodent had genie tots te contained in the new 
booklet, “Seeing Double — A True 
Story About Identical Twins.” Send 
for it, and Pepsodent’s booklet on 
the proper care of teeth. Either, or 
both, may be obtained just by filling 


in the coupon below. 


amazingly brighter teeth at the end 
of the four-week test period ! 
These ¢win tests have proved again, 
under normal, every-day conditions 
. that Pepsodent has no equal in 
producing a brighter lustre on teeth, 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, Dept. 9404 
6901 West 65th Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me gratis: 
O “Seeing Double — A True Story About Identical Twins” 
O “Teeth and How to Care for Them.” 


Name iniesissabadines 


Address p ead 


‘ ty aeceseee . Stale 





MONEY FOR YOUR SUMMER VACATION! 


You can earn it easily as a representative for THE INSTRUCTOR 
and other leading magazines. Hundreds of teachers have used 
this easy way to add to their incomes. We supply all necessary 
equipment and give free instructions. Our commissions are lib- 
_eral, and opportunity is afforded to clear, through our magazine 
agency, orders for all magazines desired for either personal or 
professional use. Assignments are frequently made for summer- 
school work and meetings of teachers. Apply to us immediately. 


F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Subscription Dept., Dansville, N. Y. 
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DO YOU have woe Ay teachin 


Kibbe, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 


fa 
. = Your Reading Problems 
i 


DELIA E. KIBBE 


*>, Supervisor of Elementa 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Schools, 


reading? If so, send your problems to 
ditorial Department, Dansville, 


Your questions will be answered in these columns, or by mail if you 


will enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


Should much oral reading of poetry be 
required of elementary-school pupils? 
How should it be approached? 


It seems best to approach it through 
language or by choral reading. 

Let the pupils hear a great deal of 
poetry. Let them read with you until 
they know the poem so well that they 
can read it effectively. Do not ask a 
child to read a poem before the class 
until he is eager and ready to do so. 


e 


I am to select some primary supplemen- 
tary reading books. Can you refer me to 
recent material which will guide me? 


Read “Problems in Primary Book 
Selection,” by George Spache, in the 
Elementary English Review, January- 
February and April-May, 1941 (Box 


67, North End Station, Detroit; $.40 a 
copy); and “A Core Vocabulary for 
Preprimer Reading,” by Roderick G. 
Langston, in the Elementary School 
Journal, June 1941 (University of Chi- 
cago; $.30 a copy). 





How shall I teach a class in remedial read. 
ing consisting of from six to ten pupils in 
grades five to eight? 


Individual interests, abilities, and 
reading problems must be discovered, 
Appropriate materials must be pro- 
vided, and teaching procedures suited 
to each child must be used. 

You may find such decidedly differ. 
ent interests and abilities that each 
child must be helped individually, o; 
you may be able to group several who 
have similar reading difficulties, fo 
teacher help. Make this remedial pe. 
riod a particularly happy one for every 
pupil in it. 

The following books will be useful, 

Manual for Remedial Reading, by 
Edward W. Dolch (Garrard Press, 
Champaign, Ill.; $2.00). 

Suggestions for Teachers of Reading, 
Grades VII to XII, by Carol Hovious 
(D. C. Heath & Co., Boston; $.60). 

Teaching Reading to Slow-Learning 
Children, by Samuel A. Kirk (Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston; $1.50). 


Your Arithmetic 


Counselor 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor Emeritus, 
Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


HAVE you questions regarding methods of instruction in arithmetic? 


Address them to Dr. Bre 


ed, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 


D>partment, Dansville, N.Y., and he will reply through these columns, 
or - mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Please tell me how far the multiplication 
table should be taught to elementary- 
school pupils. 


Not beyond the combination, 9 x 9. 


But the teaching is not mainly done in 
tabular form, as you seem to imply. 


* 


Would you simplify the arithmetic work 
in the early grades, postponing certain dif- 
ficult phases until later? 


I would. In fact this movement is 
well under way. It is a part of the re- 
gradation movement, in which many 
topics are being transferred to higher 
levels in the course. The transfer is 
designed not only to provide a richer 
“background of experience” for pupils 
in the primary grades, but also to 
locate topics where they will be more 
satisfactorily adjusted to the ability of 
the pupils. We are doing something at 
last to meet the long-standing com- 
plaint about the difficulty of arithme- 
tic. Although some of this difficulty is 
inherent in the subject matter, some of 


it is also due to faulty organization of 
subject matter and can therefore be al- 
leviated. 


* 


What is your opinion about the amount 
of attention that should be given to pure 
drill in arithmetic? 


If “pure drill” is taken to mean 
mechanical repetition of processes con- 
fined to abstract numbers, 
safely say that less attention is now be- 
ing given to this type of work. This 
does not mean, however, that truly es- 
sential computational processes should 
be neglected. It does mean that the 
number of these processes regarded as 
truly essential has been considerably 
reduced, and that the necessary repeti- 
tion is more frequently being secured 
in connection with everyday problems. 
Reduction in the number of drill proc- 
esses is a contribution of scientific in- 
vestigations; the increased use of the 
problem approach is traceable to the 
progressive movement. 


one can 
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New under-arm | 


Cream Deodorant 
safely 
Stops Perspiration 


4 


1. Does not harm dresses, or men’s 
shirts. Does not irritate skin. 
No waiting to dry. Can be used 
right after shaving 
. Instantly checks perspiration for 1 
to 3 days. Removes odor from 
perspiration, keeps armpits dry. 
. A pure white, greaseless, stainless 
vanishing cream. 
Arrid has been awarded the 
Approval Seal of the American 
Institute of Laundering, for being 
harmless to fabrics. 
Free: — Beautifully illustrated School- 
room wall chart “The Progress of Hy- 
giene,”” size 20” x 26”, in full colors. 
Write to Carter Pro- 
ducts Inc., 51 Park 
Place, New York. 


Arrid is the largest 
selling deodorant 
..try a jor today 


AT ALL STORES WHICH SELL TOILET GOODS 
(Also in 10 cent and 59 cent jars) 








wesssssseessesssssssssssssessessssssssssssssss 
‘MAKE MONEY 
AND TRAVEL 

DURING VACATION 


We train you, 


equip you ind guarantee you 
$150 for 60 k, 


$$ 
$ 
$ 
$ 
. 
~ 
x 
$ 
$ 
jays’ Work, $270 for 90 Days’ $ 
Work or $1200 for 300 Days’ Work. Addition- 
earnings for successful work. We like teach- $ 
s. They learn to earn in short order. ‘Teach- $ 
ers say they like us, too, because we have enjoyed § 
mutually happy and prosperous years of busi- ¢ 
dealings with some of the best of America’s $ 
ducators. ‘or instance, let us send you Mrs. 
Willey’s letter. She will tell you exactly what $ 
how she earned And others will tell you $ 
their experiences. Have a happy, prosperous $ 
immer $ 
$ 
$ 
$s 
$ 


Write today for these ‘“‘True Experience Stories." 
EDUCATORS ASS'N, Inc., 
lishers, 307 Sth Ave., 


Commercial Pub- 


New York City. Dept. D. 


SSESSES$SSSSSSSS$SSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSMSSSSSSSSSSS 


TYPEWRITER 1/3 


DARD OFFICE MODEL 
MFRS. ORIG. PRICE 


CAAA AAFAAAAAALOOC COS 









About". 





tasiest t Terms 70¢a Week 
al he i ly reecndi 
FULL 2-YEAR out Dey Ti 

Me Money Down—10 Day Trial 


Send for FREE price —0 Se lite r: 

“ure in colors. Shows all models 

cr literature before you buy. SEND S TODAY. 
FREE COURSE IN TYPING INCLUDED. 


WTERNATIONAL TYPEWRITER EXCH. 


best. 46s, 231 W. Monroe St., Chicago, til. 





CENTURY CERTIFIED E EDITION 


IT Sasa Sr bbooteicctions 


comrutr MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. 
261 W.40nSTREET N 


Invitations — Announcements 
AT SPECIAL PRICES 
W, ddi 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
@ Ing Including two sets of envelopes 


100 Seript oe ry - 


acoryv 








Write for Samples 100 Visiting C 


N.OTT ENGRAVING CO.,1044 Chestuat St. Philadelphia. Pa. 
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A Unit on Mexico 


(Continued from page 23) 


C. Arithmetic. 
1. Using terms of measurement 
in the preparation of foods. 
2. Judging distances as related 
to geographic conceptions of 
Mexico. 
3. Learning the values of Mexi- 
can money. 
4. Using measurements in con- 
structing the house or market 
place 
D. Art. 
1. Painting a 
Mexican life. 
2. Making large illustrations and 
maps showing places of interest 
in Mexico. 
3. Illustrating a classbook. 
4. Making individual books for 
the pupil’s own records or plans. 
5. Making scenery, costumes, 
and properties for the play. 
VII. Culminating activity. (May be 
any of the following.) 
A. A fiesta. 
B. Market day. 
C. A play based upon a story, or 
a play written by the class. 
D. An exhibit and program. 
VIII. Outcomes. 
A. Appreciations and insights. 


frieze depicting 


1. How the Mexican people 
have adapted themselves to their 
environment. 


2. Mexican culture. 
B. Knowledge. 

1. The location of Mexico. 

2. The people of Mexico; their 

dress; their food. 

. The different kinds of houses. 
. Mexican handicrafts. 

. Important industries. 

. Means of transportation. 

. Recreation of the Mexicans. 
. Their beliefs and customs. 

. Their cultural arts. 

10. Mexican schools. 

11. Government and history. 
C. Habits and skills; growth in 
ability to: 

1. Make and use plans. 

2. Use time profitably. 

3. Follow directions. 

4. Co-operate. 

5. Be more helpful; more re- 

spectful of the rights of others. 

6. Carry plans to completion. 


wonnanm hh Ww 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 
For the Teacher 


Atwood, Wallace W.: The World 
at Work (Ginn). 

Bonser, F. G.; and Mossman, L. C.: 
Industrial Arts for Elementary 
Schools (Macmillan). 

Franck, Harry A.: Mexico 
Central America (Owen). 

Mexico, No. 18 in The Instructor 
Series of Illustrated Units (Owen). 

Perdue, Hannah A.: How Other 
Children Live (Rand McNally). 

Richards, I.; and Landazuri, H.: 
Children of Mexico (Harr Wag- 
ner). 


and 


For the Children 


Allen, Nellie B.: How and Where 
We Live (Ginn). 

Brandeis, Madeline: The Little Mexi- 
can Donkey Boy (Flanagan). 

Moon, Grace: Tita of Mexico 
(Stokes). 

Thompson, R. P.: Our Neighbors 
Near and Far (Abingdon Press). 
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Portrait 
of a 


HERO 


EADY to lay down his life if need 

be, this modest rodent serves 
science in the Lehn & Fink labora- 
tories at Bloomfield, N. J. 

He is one of the many test animals 
—rats, mice and guinea pigs— used 
to make physiological tests of Lysol 
and other Lehn & Fink products. 

In the Lehn & Fink scientific 
laboratories and modern plant, 
vigilant quality control is ceaselessly 
maintained. [t is your assurance 
that the germ-killing efficiency of 
Lysol will never fail when you need 
its protection in your home. 

For more than 50 years, Lysol has 
enjoyed the confidence of many doc- 
tors, nurses, hospitals, clinics—and 
housewives. 

Visit the Lehn & Fink plant in 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, and see 
what pains are taken to make sure 
that Lysol is the finest disinfectant 
your money can buy. 

Write to Lehn & Fink Products Corp., Dept. 
1-442, Bloomfield, N. J., for free book on 
household and personal uses of Lysol. 


866 UE Pat OFF. 





Copr., 1941, by Lehn & Fink Products Corp 


Made by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
Distributors of Pebeco Tooth Paste 
Pebeco Tooth Powder 
Hinds Honey & Almond Cream 
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Art Masterpiece Riddles 


(Continued from page 25) 


Kry 

1. “The Helping Hand,” 
Renouf 

2. “Feeding Her Birds,” 
Millet 

3. “Girl with Cat,” 
Hoecker 

4. “Spring,” 
Corot 

§. “Can’t You Talk?” 
Holmes 

6. “The Torn Hat,” 
Sully 

7. “Sir Galahad,” 
Watts 


8. “Three Members of a Temper- 
ance Society,” 
Herring 

9. “Dignity and Impudence,” 
Landseer 

10. “Shoeing the Bay Mare,” 
Landseer 

11. “Bringing Home the Newborn 
Calf,” 
Millet 

12. “Madonna of the Chair,” 
Raphael 

13. “The Blue Boy,” 
Gainsborough 

14. “Pilgrims Going to Church,” 
Boughton 

15. “Christ in the Temple,” 
Hofmann 

16. “Shepherdess and Sheep,” 
Lerolle 

17. “The Boyhood of Raleigh,” 

. mMillais 

18. “A Boy with a Rabbit,” 


Raeburn 

19. “Saved,” 
Landseer 

20. “The Angelus,” 
Millet 

21. “The Artist’s Mother,” 
Whistler 

22. “The Horse Fair,” 
Bonheur 

23. “The Escaped Cow,” 
Dupre 

24. “The Song of the Lark,” 
Breton 


25. “The Last Supper,” 
Da Vinci 


A Unit on Arbor Day 


(Continued from page 15) 


3. Have a contest of conun- 
drums about birds and trees. 
4. Have the children make a list 
of books, stories, and poems on 
these topics found in the library. 
Use these for silent and oral 
reading. 
5. Have the children reproduce 
orally the stories about birds 
that the teacher tells them. 
6. Have the children write rules 
and mottoes about birds, trees, 
and flowers. 
7. Give a general test covering 
what has been studied about 
birds, trees, and flowers. 
8. Have the children keep a day 
by day diary of the work done 
on the unit. 
9. Have the children write let- 
ters to the parents and other 
friends of the school inviting 
them to the Arbor Day program. 
(Continued on page 59) 





ANNOUNCING THE 15TH 


yavel Ce onsest 


or THE INSTRUCTOR 





M@ DESPITE all the schemes of all the 

war lords of Germany, Japan, and 
Italy, thousands of American teachers will 
be traveling in 1942. North America i- 
still a good-sized continent, and teachers 
will still find travel one of the best ways 
to store up the reserve they need. 

This being the case. we are again con- 
ducting a Travel Contest. for the fifteenth 
successive year. We are offering you a 
choice of any of the publication- of our 
company as prizes for a 500-word letter 
telling WHERE you would like to go on 
your VACATION TRIP and WHY. 

As soon as you submit a manuscript, we 
will send you a copy of our catalog. If 
you win a prize, you mail us a list of the 
desired material (the total value depend- 
ing on the prize) and we fill the order. 
If a new or renewal subscription to THE 
INSTRUCTOR is included. other items can be 
figured at reduced rates if they are offered 
in combination with the magazine. For 
choice there is available a large and at- 
tractive selection of material that will be 
of the greatest practical value to you. 


Worth-while Recognition 


Recognition that means much to pro- 
fessional people comes with the announce- 
ment of awards-—prizes and honorable 
mention. Such recognition was accorded 
by Tue Instructor to 146 persons in 1941. 
And, as you know. winning letters are 
being published each month in the Travel 
Section of this magazine. 


YOU HAVE A CHANCE TO WIN ONE OF THESE PRIZES 


Write a short letter on the topic: 
“Where I Should Like to Go on My Vacation This Year. . 


PRIZES 
First - - - - 
Second- - - “* “ 


Third- - - - 
3Fourth,Each « “ 
6 Fifth,Each- « “ 
25Sixth,Each « “ 


Total - - © «© «© = «= eo 


Owen Publications, Value $30.00 


These Groups Are Eligible 


The Contest is open to: teachers who are 
engaged in the practice of their profe 
sion, or who are actual applicants for , 
position; to superintendents, principals, 
supervisors, school librarians, and anyon 
engaged in executive or secretarial work 
in the schools. (Exception: Not open w 
persons who have won a prize of mor 
than $10 in any previous Travel Conteg 
of THe INsTrRUCTOR.) 


Contest Closes June 10 


This Contest closes in Dansville, N.Y, 
June 10, 1942, at midnight. But why wait 
until June? You may feel hurried they, 
Better sit_ down now and compose your 
letter on “Where I Should Like to Go on 
My Vacation This Year ... and Why.” 
You may write as if to a friend. Mail a 


once. Awards will be made July 1. 


Points to Keep in Mind 
" We shall be glad to have you consult 


travel folders when you are preparing to 
write, if you care to do so, but the letter 
should be your own, not a collection of 
phrases that have appeared in print. 


* THe Insrructor will become the owner 


of all manuscripts submitted in this Con- 
test. None can be returned. 
{| Awards will be announced in the Sep. 
tember issue of the magazine. 


*" A number of the winning letters will 


appear in the Travel Section of Tue 
INstruUcTOR during 1942-43. 


. and Why” 


TOTAL 


$ 30.00 


“20.00 20.00 
“ 15.00 15.00 
“10.00 30.00 
“ 5.00 30.00 
3.00 75.00 





- $200.00 





y A Few Simple 


1. Use business-size paper, 844” x 11”. 
2. On the first sheet, give: 


(a) Your full name. Examples: Miss 
Mary T. Jones; Emma L. (Mrs. Fred) 
Smith, John H. Brown. 


(b) Your educational position, includ- 
ing grade if you are a grade teacher; 
name and address of school. If your 
school is rural, so indicate and give its 
name or number and its post-office ad- 
dress. If you are not in an individual 
school, give name of school system as 
well as position you hold. If you have 
applied for a position, state where your 
application is filed. 


(c) Your mailing address before July 1. 
(d) Your mailing address after July 1. 
(e) List of places you would like to 
visit and, directly opposite, the names 
of the rail, bus, steamship, or air lines 
you would prefer to use on each part 


Rules to Follow 





. 


of your trip. If you would drive or 
ride in an automobile, give its make. 


3. Begin your letter on the second sheet. 
Type it, with double spacing: or write 
in ink clearly, without crowding. Us 
one side only of the paper. 


4. Write not less than 500 words, nor more 
than 600. 


5. At the end, attach this statement: “I 
hereby certify that this is my own origl 
nal composition.” Sign your name. 


6. Send your letter, with first-class postage 
fully prepaid, as soon as it is written. 
It must reach us not later than June 10, 
1942. Address it to: 


W. D. Conklin, Travel Editor _ 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
(F. A. Owen Publishing Company) 
Keep us informed of any later changes 
of address and position, for use in case We 
publish your travel letter. 
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THE KRIPPENDORF-.DITTMANN COMPANY. . 





Gaily you sally forth to meet the new season, in enchant- 


\ ing Foot Rest Shoes! They’re daintily feminine in de- 


signs and materials . . 


. the perfect complement to a 


well-planned wardrobe. Foot Rests’ Four-Spot Comfort 


features and Veriflexible construction lighten your step 


and help keep it youthful. On every smart woman’s must 


list. Write today for free style folder and list of dealers. 


#69 


. 314 EAST SEVENTH STREET. . . 


w *F95 Slightly Higher Denver West 





CINCINNATI, OHIO 





SUMMER POSITIONS 
FOR PRINCIPALS and TEACHERS 








leasant Work Offers Opportunity for BIG Earnings 


An essential industry offers 
unusual vacation positions to 
several principals and teachers 
in each state. 

General Qualifications 
Normal school or college train- 
ing with at least 5 years’ teach- 
ing experience. Must be ambi- 
tious to make money. Sales, 
public speaking, or personnel 
experience valuable, but not 
essential. Pleasing personality 
and initiative most important. 

No obligation is incurred 
by requesting details. Execu- 
tive will arrange to discuss the 
position with you at a time mu- 
tually convenient. Your letter 
will be kept confidential. 


Address : 


Several who have secured 
these positions during previous 
summers attribute advancement 
in the school field to this ex- 
perience. Many have saved 
more money from a summer’s 
work than from an entire year’s 
teaching salary. 


IF YOU WANT TO EARN 
THIS SUMMER—WRITE TODAY 


Number of applications per 
state must be limited. Write 
today stating age, educational 
training, present position and 
number of years’ school experi- 
ence, date your school closes 
and how much time you can 
give this summer. 


W. V. Miller, Vice President 


THE QUARRIE CORPORATION 


35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 








OOS OL 
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The Voice of the Forest 


(Continued from page 38) 


poy—Father, the water cannot 
touch us here. 

FATHER (putting Ann down)— 
Thank God that I could reach Ann 
in time. 

ANN—I prayed that you would 
come in time, Daddy. It was dread- 
ful to see the water coming higher. 

MOTHER—At least we are all safe. 

poy—Father, why do floods have 
to happen? 

FATHER—Floods are caused by 
heavy rains and by melting snow. 
Much of this water could be held by 
tree roots, but men have cut the 
forests down. 

BoY—People do need the wood, 
though. 

FATHER—Yes, but it should be 
cut scientifically, and there should be 
a plan of reforestation. (Pause.) 
But come, we must find shelter for 
the night, and some food. 

(They exit.) 

CHILDHOOoD—How dreadful! 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—Look, the 
Flames are dancing tonight. They 
cannot harm this place, but the for- 
ests of the world will suffer. 

(The Flames enter and dance. After 
their exit, the Fire Group enters. 
They look back at a red glow.) 

GRANDMOTHER—For fifty years 
that house has been our home. 

GRANDFATHER (putting his arm 
about her shoulders)—I know. 

GRANDMOTHER—And we were not 
the only sufferers. If those picnick- 
ers had put out their campfire, this 
would never have happened. (She 
pauses; then almost breaks down.) 
It seems as if my heart would break. 

GRANDFATHER—Come, Sarah. We 
must reach our neighbor’s soon. 

(They exit slowly, looking back.) 

CHILDHOOoD—Oh, that is terrible. 

(Migrant Group enters from right. 
Paul, Alice, and Jim enter from left.) 

paut—Okies! Okies! 

ALICE—Pea pickers! 

jim—Don’t yell at them. It isn’t 
their fault that they have to move 
about all the time. (Pause.) I have 
to do an errand for Mother. Why 
don’t you wait here and talk to those 
people until I get back? 

(Jim exits. Alice and Paul come 
closer.) 

ALICE (timidly)—You've come a 
long way, haven’t you? 

FATHER—Across two states. We're 
headed for California. 

paut—Why do you move about 
all the time? Wouldn't it be easier 
to settle down and live in one place? 

LENA—We have to travel to find 
work. Daddy goes from one crop to 
another. Now we are headed for let- 
tuce. Later it will be cotton. 

caRL—We used to own a little 
farm, but it was dry and the crops 
wouldn’t grow. Then the dust 
storms came. 

MOTHER—The dust sifted into the 
house. We breathed it; we tasted it! 

ALICE—I never knew that dust 
storms were anything like that! 

FATHER—We are paying for our 
greed, ignorance, and carelessness. 

PAUL (puzzled)—But the farmers 
couldn't help it if it did not rain, 
could they? 

ALICE—They couldn’t stop the 
wind from blowing, could they? 


PATHER—No, they couldn't, by; 
they could work more intelligently, 
By plowing up so much of the land, 
they took away too much of the 
natural cover of grass that would 
have protected the topsoil. 

ALICE—Can anything be done? 

FATHER—Time will tell. Men are 
studying the situation. Perhaps they 
will learn how to reclaim the land. 

(Childhood claps her hands softly, 
as though making an important dis. 
covery. Jim enters.) 

1m (to Father) —I have a message 
for you. My father says that he 
needs extra workers for the rest of 
the summer. You won't have to go 
any farther. 

FATHER—We are very grateful, 

jim—Come with me, folks. Father 
wants to meet you. 

(All exit.) 

CHILDHOOD (clapping hands)— 
have found the secret! Now I know 
how to keep you from following me! 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—What js 
the secret you have found? 

CHILDHOOD (facing Ignorance)— 
First of all, people should not be 
ignorant. This country provides 
schools, and people should read, ask 
questions, study, and learn. 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—A)h, then, 
knowledge is the cure for ignorance, 

(Knowledge steps forward, taking 
the place of Ignorance, who steps in- 
to the background.) 

CHILDHOOD (looks in the direction 
of Thoughtlessness)—If people take 
time to think about what will hap- 
pen before they act, you won't be able 
to do any damage. 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—Thought, 
then, is the cure for thoughtlessness. 

(Thought steps forward to take 
the place of Thoughtlessness.) 

CHILDHOOD (faces Carelessness)— 
You cause thousands of dollars’ 
worth of damage every year. Care 
is the only cure for you. (Care takes 
the place of Carelessness. Childhood 
turns to Selfishness.) You are the 
worst of all. Selfishness is greed, and 
I do not want you for my compan- 
ion. Generosity will cure you. 

(Generosity replaces Selfishness.) 

(Spirit of the Forest comes down 
from her throne, takes Childhood by 
the hand, and leads her to the center 
of the stage. The others form 4 
tableau.) 

SPIRIT OF THE FOREST—Thought, 
Knowledge, Care, and Generosity 
are shining spirits that shall banish 
the tragedies you have seen. When 
all men have learned this, there will 
be no groups of sufferers from the 
thoughtlessness of others. No raging 
fires caused by carelessness will burn 
forests and homes. (The Fire Group 
enters and joins the tableau.) No 
man-caused floods will overflow the 
banks of streams and wash away the 
homes that love has reared for fam- 
ilies. (The Flood Group joins the 
tableau.) When knowledge replaces 
ignorance, this country will be a bet- 
ter and safer place, where people may 
live in peace and brotherhood. (The 
Migrant Group joins the tableau. 
All sing “America the Beautiful.” ) 

EpItorIAL Note: “America the Beau- 
tiful’ may be found in The Golden 


Book of Favorite Songs, published by 
Hall & McCreary Company, Chicago. 
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Comic Books as Teaching Aids 


(Continued from page 14) 


Lamp,” and others from “Arabian 
Nights”; and stories about Hercules, 
Mercury, and other demigods in 
Greek mythology. Parallel current 
events: airplane delivery of serum, 
current war intrigue, and so on. 

13. Remedial reading practice for 
‘ndividual slow readers. 

14. Diagnostic joint reading by 
acher with slow readers for the 
purpose of detecting types of reading 
disabilities. 

15. Dramatization of the story. 

16. Group discussions of moral 
values attaching to characters and 
action. 


SociAL-STuDIES ACTIVITIES 


1. Individual and group discussions 
of geographical allusions. Location 
of places on globe and maps. IIlus- 
trations: Amazon Valley, West In- 
dies, China, and several regions in the 
United States. 

2. Individual or group discussion 
of historical allusions which may be 
expanded into broader and more ex- 
clusive relationships. Examples: the 
Chinese Wall, the Incas. 


3. Discussion of allusions to social 
and political affairs and identification 
of parallel situations: honest and cor- 
rupt local government, slum clear- 
ance, public-health protection. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 
ACTIVITIES 


1. Expansion of allusions to natu- 
ral science. Examples: earthquakes, 
meteors, serums, tarantulas, prehis- 
toric animals, 

2. Identification of scientific ab- 
surdities. These were used as a basis 
for the development of valid scientif- 
ic facts and principles. 

3. Formulation of a number of 
problems from the story situation in- 
volving speed, distance, power, mass, 
and other quantitative factors. 


ArT ACTIVITIES 


1, Imitative and creative produc- 
tion of characters and action, comic- 
book style, using pencil, pen and ink, 
or water color. 

2. For the mechanically disposed, 
production of models or implements 
used in the story. 





A Health Unit That Is Fun 


(Continued from page 11) 


ind table manners were greatly im- 
proved. The scene of our plays was 
the small library table set to resemble 
1 dining-room table. 

Many factors led the teacher to 
follow the children’s inclination to 
become interested in kitchens. One 
ection of our room resembled a 
kitchen so greatly that we decided to 
add to the background and make a 
“real” kitchen. A large construction 
project had not been in the teacher’s 
mind—but this work would accom- 
plish many purposes: 

1. A kitchen would teach cleanli- 
ness, 
2. A kitchen would stress good 
food selection. 

3. A kitchen would help develop 
good eating habits. 

4. Such a construction problem 
would develop valuable characteristics 
as problem solving, committee work, 
artistic expression, and a variety of 
necessary handwork to satisfy all. 

5. A kitchen is within the experi- 
ence of every child. 

Interest in building our kitchen 
was carried over to all our school sub- 
ects—reading, number work (ad- 
dition, subtraction, measurement), 
peiling, language work, art, music— 
and our games were about shopping, 
preparing meals, or washing dishes. 

Each child worked on two or more 
committees so that more than one 
skill was developed. 

Both oral expression and original 
thought showed much improvement. 

The children asked permission to 
invite another class in to watch some 
of the children give a play in the 
kitchen. We chose some of our good 
actors and planned a play. We had 
three acts, each introduced by an an- 
nouncer who explained the time and 
place. Each act had different chil- 
dren in the family. 
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In illustrating a fruit story one 
morning, a child accidentally drew a 
grapefruit directly beneath an apple. 
When it was viewed by the class a 
child commented: “Barbara’s apple 
looks just like a head and the grape- 
fruit looks like the body. If she put 
something under the grapefruit it 
would be a fruit man.” 

What fun resulted! Of course we 
had to make fruit men. Each child 
decided on his own fruits for head, 
body, legs, feet, and arms. An art 
lesson which required planning on the 
children’s part resulted, for each child 
had to think of a shape, classification 
(one child forgot to use only fruits 
and introduced corn for legs), color, 
and size. Not being satisfied with 
the making of fruit men, the class 
asked to make a vegetable man. 
Some children did not eat enough 
different vegetables to know suffi- 
cient ones to plan this picture. Our 
ABC book of health foods, which we 
had previously made, came to the 
rescue to show us many kinds. 

Our art supervisor visited us when 
we were finishing our vegetable men. 
She said, “Your picture makes me 
think of another kind of fruit pic- 
ture. Sometimes you see one hanging 
in a kitchen or a dining room.” She 
proceeded to paint a lovely bowl of 
fruit. The children were eager to do 
the same and much care was taken in 
this lesson to make the picture look 
like a real fruit picture to hang at 
home on the wall. 

This is but a synopsis of the many 
activities correlated with this unit. 
The health habits introduced and de- 
veloped have proved useful and will 
grow. The teacher earnestly believes 
that each child will continue to be 
interested in his own dental problem, 
and have better teeth and health be- 


cause of this unit of work. 





It’s your fault... 


and we're glad of it! 





CARSwaK 


(That’s why we’re making an extra printing of our 
nutritional booklet .:.“Help Make America Strong”’) 


AST FALL, we mailed over 250,000 
copies of “Help Make America 
Strong” to Home Economists from 
coast to coast. But your requests are 
still coming in thick and fast—and so 
we're reprinting this booklet to meet 
your demand. 


Of course, it isn’t surprising that 
Home Economists really go for “Help 
Make America Strong.” Here are just 
a few examples of the topics it covers 
. . . topics helpful in all courses tying 
in with the National Program on 
Nutrition: 

2 & @ 


. .. interpretation of government-ap- 
proved diet as outlined at the National 





Please enter my order for.......... 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPARTMENT 1-442 
AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


copies of “Help Make America Strong.” 


ee 


eC CCC CoE SHOE SSE E HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE 


Nutrition Conference for Defense . . . 
~*~ * & 


. a simple explanation of basic 

nutritional facts .. . 

x * * 
... a clear discussion of what the 
major vitamins and minerals do for 
you, and lists of foods from which 
you'll get each one... 

e «+. es 
... simple, economical, well-balanced 


menus... 
* * * 


and loads more interesting, informa- 
tive subjects! So fill out the coupon on 
this page. We'll send you your free 
copies of “Help Make America Strong” 
... as quickly as we can! 




















Send for this 
FREE SAMPLE 


ot MAINE 





Hin: is a chance to “sample” Maine 
— while sitting right at home. Nothing 
can’ iake the place of a visit to Maine. 
But this Official Maine Vacation Guide 
gives you a glimpse of the rugged, rocky 
coast ... the towering mountains, the 
fishing, swimming and boating. 


This year, make the most of vacation. 
Refresh your body and spirit with a trip 
to Maine. It’s easy to get to Maine by 
train, plane or bus. The free booklet 
shows places to stay and things to do. 

Recognized colleges offer summer 
courses for master’s degree in Arts and 
Education ... B.S. and A.B. degrees for 
normal school graduates and undergrad- 
uates. Mail the coupon. 


HAVE THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE IN MAINE! 





MAINE DEVELOPMENT COMMISSION 


Tourist Service, 542 St. John St., Portland, Maine 


Please send me the new, Illustrated Official Maine 
Vacation Guide for 1942. 


Name 


Address. on 
OO —E 
State_ 


bncmeneseenne 










>, WELCOME TO 


sZeoneh Lok 


Have fun and rest at this world-famous spa. 


Golf with new friends . 


. ride or hike along 


woodland trails, dance or swim. Revitalize 


with healthful mineral baths and 
Spring Water. 


PLUTO 
Write for FREE BOOKLET! 


FRENCH LICK SPRINGS Aolel 
FRENCH LICK, IND. « T. D. Taggart, Pres. 











GhAe 
CURTIS HOTEL 


MINNEAPOLIS 
In Beautiful Minnesota 


Recommended by 
Duncan Hines 


n “Lodging for a Night” 
Rooms from $2.50 
all with soft 
water baths. 









Folders sent on request 
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A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 21) 


He walked off, leaving poor Sally 
feeling very much alone. She swal- 
lowed hard. Then she said to 
Dumpy, “Never mind, Dumpy, some 
day they'll be sorry when they know 
what happened. We’ il keep on going 
to the field, and we'll try to act as 
though we didn’t mind.” 

But doing that was harder than 
Sally thought. When the group was 
together the next day, Bob took the 
picture out of his pocket. 

“Look at this,” he said, and passed 
it around the group. 

“Why—it’s Sally,” said Nick. 

“And she’s right where Tony put 
his carving,” said Ned. 

“It must be “The Cat Nap’ that 
she has in her hand,” said Dick. 

“I think it is,” said Bob, “and 
since she won't say why she took it, 
or what she did with it, we'll send 
her to Coventry. Not one of us will 
notice her or speak to her, until she's 
ready to tell us what she did. It's 
too bad, but if she won't play fair, 
then we'll pretend she isn’t here.” 

“That rather hard,” 
Wong Ho. 

“I wish I'd never taken the pic- 
ture,” said Ivan. 

Tony handed the picture back to 
Bob. “It does seem very queer,” he 
said, “yet I think that it will all 
work out,” and he smiled at Sally. 

But he got up and walked away 
with the boys. That hurt. As Sally 
looked after them, she felt more alone 
than ever. 

The boys stuck to Bob's plan. No 
one said “Hello!” when Sally came 
down the hill. No one teased her in 
Dumpy was chosen as the best 
puppet in school, but not a single 
boy safd a word about it. 

When Dick read, Tony lay in the 
clover, or sat doing nothing. 

“Why aren't you carving some- 
thing?” asked Ned. 

Tony looked away from Sally. 

“What's the use?” he asked, 
“I tried hard, and my best 
piece got—got lost.” 

As the group left the field that 
day, Sally caught Tony's arm. 


said 


seems 


fun. 


gloomily. 


“Tony,” she said earnestly, * ‘I was 
the one who wanted you to finish 
‘The Cat Nap!’ You know that I 
wouldn't hurt your carving, don't 
you?” 


“I don’t believe you would,” said 
Tony, “but why won't you tell us 
what you know about it?” 

“I can't, now,” said Sally. “Wait, 
Tony—please wait, and youll see 
why I kept still.” 

Next day Sally did not go to the 
field, but when the boys came there 
after a baseball game, they found a 
pan of fudge, with a paper in the cor- 
ner that said, “For the Boys.” 

“That's Sally’s writing,” said Ned. 
“What a nice thing for her to do, 
after we paid no attention to her.” 

“Pll admit that she’s been plucky,” 
said Bob, as he divided the fudge. 

Then they talked of the high 
school band concert. All of them 
had been saving money for tickets, 


and looking forward to it. Wong 
Ho was coming out to hear it. Ned 


had slipped a ticket into Tony's hand 
when no one was looking. 
(Continued on page 57) 
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ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs National Park 





Hotel Eastman 
Healthful Hot Springs offers rest, 


relaxation, mountain trails, canoeing, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding in Hot 
Springs National Park. World-famed 
curative mineral baths in hotel. Week- 
ly rates from $10.50, for single room. 
Write for folder. W.E. Davis, Mgr. 


COLORADO 
Rocky Mountain National Park 


Chalet-Ranch, Estes Park, in heart of the 
Rockies. Friendly, informal. All the fun of 
a dude ranch . . horseback riding, hiking on 


Delicious food. 
1730 Glenarm, 


piney trails, steak fries, golf. 
Write for illustrated literature. 
Denver, Colo. 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 
Hotel Plaza, North Ave. and Clark St. Over- 
looking Lake Michigan and Lincoln Park. All 
rooms with bath: Daily from $2, Single; $3.00, 
Double. Large rooms and suites for groups of 


4 or more from $1.25 per person. Write for 
folder and guide. Free Parking. 
MINNESOTA 
Gull Lake, Brainerd 
Roberts Pine Beach Hotel. FREE 1-Hole 


Golf, Riding, Tennis, Boats, Sandy Beach, all at 
door. Minnesota's Finest Resort. $40 week up, 
each, 2 in Room; $50 week up, Single, incl. 
delicious meals. Housekeeping Cottages also. 
Write A. L. Roberts, Rochester, Minn 


Lake Geneva, Alexandria 

Roberts Geneva Beach Hotel. FREE Golf, 
Riding, Boats. Safe, Sandy Beaches at door. 
Modern Rooms and Cottages. $28 to $35 per 
week, each, 2 in Room; $30 to 340 Single, in- 
cluding delicious meals. Write A. L. Roberts, 
Rochester, Minn. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 
Hotel Chesterfield 















School Teachers 

Welcome! See New ‘ 

York from the Ho- sat cs 
tel Chesterfield, 130 RPE fast * 82, 
West 49th Street, Best ifecert 
at Radio City in eee cere 
Times Square. Ac- oer SH - 
commodations for Phassrrcrets 
1,000 guests. Room Degen se : 89 
with private bath [esecsssste 


| 


I 


and radio, $2.50 per 


— a 
7 (same rate for 


ee 
or 2 persons). 
hd for illus- 130 W. 49th St., N.Y.City 
trated booklet. ; 


New York City 








Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attra ‘ive rooms. 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.50; double from 
$3.50. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


New York City 


Hotel Times Square, 43rd Street, west of 
Broadway. Teachers’ Pet. Homey, comfortable 
and convenient, yet right in the heart of New 
York. The world at our doorstep. Deep-slumber 
beds; radio in every room. Budget rates. $2 
single, $3 double. Special rates teacher groups. 

































New York City 


Henry Hudson Hote 

353 West 57th at 
Headquarters of 
American Women’: 
Assn. Floors fo; 
women. Pooi, gym. 
nasium, studios 
1200 rooms with 
bath. Weekly singe 
$12.75 up, double 
$17 up. Daily sing} 
$2.50 up, double 
$3.50 up. Special 
student rates. Al]. 
expense tours, 3 
restaurants. 





New York City 
Piccadilly Hotel 
45th St., West of 

B’way. 700 large, 

delightful rooms all 

with bath, radio, 
circulating iced wa- 
ter. Near theatres, 

Radio City. Conven- 

ient to rail and bus 

terminals, subways. 

Daily Rates from 

$2.50. Famous Cir- 

cus Bar. Write for 

Booklet. Roy Moul- 

ton, Manager. 





New York City 


Prince George Hote! 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores. 
1,000 large rooms, 
with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 
rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


New York City 
Hotel Tudor 

304 East 42nd St. 
in Beautiful Tudor 
City, only 2 blocks 
east of Grand Cen- 
tral Station. 600 
outside rooms, each 
with private bath, 
tub, and shower, co- 
lonial maple fur- 
niture and _ beds 
having innerspring 
mattresses. Single 


with bath from 8, 
double from 
Also weekly and 





monthly rates. 


New York City 
Hotel Woodstock 
127 West 43rd St. 


Teachers find this 
popular Times Sq. 
hotel convenient to 
shops, theatres, ex- 
press transporta- 
tion. Fine accom- 
modations. Excel- 
lent clientele. Two 
moderately priced 
Restaurants. Rooms 
with private bath 
from $2.50 single; 
$3.50 double. With 
running water from 
$1.50. Booklet. 


(See also opposite page) 
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Hotels And 


RHODE 
Watch Hill 


Ocean House. Opens about June 20. Breeze- 
cooled. Bathing from your room on private 
beach. All water sports. Tennis, etc. Dancing 
in ballroom and cocktail Jounve. Clientele Re- 


Resorts 


ISLAND 


stricted. American Plan Rates from $6.50. Spe- 

cial Teacher Rates. N.Y. Office: MOhawk 4-1434. 
VIRGINIA 

Williamsburg 


Williamsburg Inn and Lodge. Visit Colonial 
Williamsburg—a living and authentic restora- 
tion of one of America’s great 18th century 
cities. Delightful accommodations at the Lodge 
from $2, at the Inn from $7. Fine food. 
New York Office, 630 Fifth Ave. ClIrcle 6-8896. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The Dodge Hotel, opposite Union Station 
Plaza, with excellent view of Capitol. Noted 
for fine food and comfortable accommodations. 
The Dodge is the one hotel in Washington to 
maintain a strict no-tipping policy. Single from 








$2.50, Double from $4.50. H. B. Williams, Mgr. 
— 
ATTENTION AMBITIOUS TEACHERS 
One Illinois teacher recently earned $22.50 for 
just one Saturday's efforts. 
A DESIRABLE POSITION 
Visit select clientele by definite appointment 
which we pay for. Full or part time. Intro- 


dure it ‘%% previous installment price, the 


t beautiful and complete purposeful PLAY 


PL AN ever devised for little children. No Thevo- 
ry 1,000 and 1 practical answers to that 
ernal question, “What can I do now?” Mak- 


x things from waste materials, 
tivities, hundreds of finger plays, rhymes, poems, 
stories and games, Also nature study, music, art, 
tc., over 700 story telling illustrations, many 
in “Ftull evlor, 4 separate units, 32 special de- 


pre-school ac- 


partments. Authentic, up-to-date, big seller at 
319.75. NOW ONLY $9.90 for the complete 
plan Easy to sell; YOUR PROFIT $2.50 per 
sale. Positively no canvassing, special sales helps 
SP ECLAL bonus far summer school exhibit, man 
agers. 2XTRA income for trainers and division 
managers. Give full history, reference, terri 
tory desired. Write—Helain Hanson, Personnel 
Director, Box 421—Oak Park, IMlinois. 














Writing— Editing 
Translations—Research 
Public Relations Counsel 
Articles, theses, papers, books, speeches on literary 
scientific, educational, technical, economic historical, 


sociological, ete , subjects Monographs, Mss., mis- 
cellanies prepared, published Engrossing 


MARLETT ASSOCIATES,5403-0 BlackSt.,Pittsburgh,Pa. 
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A PROBLEM 


If your answer is Yes, 


Practically all kinds 


days. 


(A convenient coupon is on page 62.) 


> A, 
DANsvILLE, N.Y. 





then this is 
the book to meet your every need. 
of handcraft 
are included, and there 
for all the seasons and many special 
An introduction, with sugges 
tions for using the book creatively, 
by Jessie Todd, is an added feature. 
$1.00 postpaid, or only $.80 postpaid, 
if it is ordered with a subscription 


to THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine. 


is material 


OweEeN PusBLisHinc COMPANY 









INVITATIONS & 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 






WEDDING trwovwcsnes 


Primed. Bagraved, Emde Embosso. Sa. 00. 


CAPITOL SOCIAL enn CRGRED co. 
P. 0. Box 1128, Washington, D. C. 
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A Field and Four Friends 


(Continued from page 56) 


“We can’t have our boy from the 
land of music left out,” he said with 
a grin. 

On the day of the concert, Bob 
said to Sally, “I suppose you want to 
go to the concert with us, even if we 
won't have anything to say to you.” 


Sally shook her head. “I'm not 
going,” she told Bob. 
“But why?” asked Bob. “You 


were so anxious to go. You know 
Ivan is to sing “The Song of the 
Volga Boatmen’ when the band plays 
it. 

“Of course | want to go, ever so 
much,” said Sally, “but I spent all my 
allowance for something else.” 

“That sounds rather stupid,” said 
Bob. “When you knew about the 
concert, you should have planned 
better. Too bad you'll miss it!” and 
he went off to meet the others. 

“I won't cry,” said Sally stoutly, 
to herself. “Pll see whether I can 
find something to use for candlesticks 
in that new puppet play.” 

At the field next day, Tony slipped 
a little parcel into her hand. She put 
it in her pocket, so the others 
wouldn't see. When she was alone in 
her room, she opened it. There were 
two small white candles, in cunning 
candlesticks, all carved from white 
soap. Tony had heard her talking 
about needing them, and then had 
made them for her. 

“He doesn’t think that I spoiled 
“The Cat Nap’ or lost it,” said Sally. 
“Tony believes me,” she said to 
Dumpy, as she put the puppet to bed. 

That night Bob was arranging his 
camera pictures in order. 

“There's the best picture of the 
field for Cousin Martin,” he said to 
himself, “and I guess I'll send one of 
Tony holding “The Cat Nap.’ ” 

He spread the pictures out, hunt- 
ing for the one he wanted. 

“There’s Wong and his kite, and 
Sally and Dumpy, but where—” 

Once more he went over all the 
pictures. He looked on the floor. 
He emptied the wastepaper basket, 
and looked over every scrap of paper. 

“It’s gone,” he said, “the picture 
of Tony is gone!” 

(Continued in the May issue) 


How to Draw Pets 


(Continued from page 31) 


Com position. 

We have stated the principle given 
below in previous issues of THE 
INstRucToR. It is something which 
must be repeated over and over, and 
must receive thought each time we 
draw a picture: “Every good pic- 
ture has a dark and light pattern. If 
it is all light, it is not interesting. 
The dark parts add richness.” Point 
out how this principle is illustrated in 
the following pictures. 

Children by the aquarium. 

The dark table makes the aquarium 
show up better. 

If the girl’s dress had been dark, we 
might have had too much dark in the 
picture. The adding of the dark 
braid on the girl’s dress has helped to 
make it more interesting. 

(Continued on page 63) 

















Greyhound Does Daoulle Liii 





on America’s Highways to Victory! 


Sipe By sIDE two great American armies, 
military and civilian, are driving toward Victory. 
In this all-out effort Greyhound and the entire 
motor bus industry have put the highways of 
America to work for Uncle Sam! 





Carries War 
Workers to Jobs 


Aboard any Super-Coach today, you'll find a 
cross-section of working, fighting America— 
selected men moving to military centers, soldiers 
on furlough, workers off to new war projects, 
teachers, farmers, business men and women— 
all intent upon serving America to the limit 
of their ability. 





Helps Business 
To Function 


Motor buses are furnishing transportation to the 
millions who are cheerfully foregoing the use of 
cars. In doing this they save huge quantities of 
vital war materials—because a bus carries each 
passenger several times as many miles as a 
private car, per gallon of fuel, per pound of rubber 
or metal used. And bus trips save many doilars 
for buying Defense Bonds! 





Saves Fuel, 
Rubber, Metal 


Greyhound is exerting every effort to anticipate 
the unusual demands of war time. You can aid 
—by getting advance trip information, by being on 
time at stations and bus stops. by traveling during the 
mid-week when possible, leaving extra seat space on 
week-ends for soldiers. 


Takes Selectees 
to Camp 





FOR FARES AND INFORMATION WRITE TO THE NEAREST 
GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICE LISTED BELOW: 


New York City * Cleveland, O. * Philadelphia, Pa. * Chicago, Ill. * Boston, 
Mass. * Washington, D.C. © Minneapolis, Minn. * San Francisco, Calif. 
Ft. Worth, Tex. * Detroit, Mich. * St. Louis, Mo. * Lexington, Ky. * Charleston, 
W.Va. © Cincinnati, O. © Richmond, Va. * Memphis, Tenn. * New Orleans, to. 


VICTORY 


The New Destination Sign on 
Every Motor Bus! 


—————__3~ 


GREYHOUND 


Speeds Military 
Movements 





Makes aii 
Easy to Take 
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DON’T FORGET YOUR 


//) Alka-Seltzer 
f'/ Bring the Howetrs -But 


.»sWatch out for colds and changing weather 
In Spring they often go together. 
-»»Gardening’s fun but don’t overdo 
Or muscle aches may punish you. 


..-And if you eat too much—tfoo well 
Your stomach’s liable to rebel! 


/ 


@ The birds are humming, the seed catalogs are blooming 
and that garden patch is calling you back to nature. Now, 
the first few times you get out in the open, if you're like 
most folks, you're liable to overdo it, and how your painful 
aching muscles may pay you back for their tough workout. 
Or, one of those sudden April showers may result in wet 
feet, damp clothing and a miserable Spring cold. And of 
course, the finest, sunniest Spring day can be ruined com- 
pletely by acid indigestion. 

Alka-Seltzer can save you many an uncomfortable hour 
when you're troubled with one of these common everyday 
ailments: sore aching muscles, upset stomach, headache, or 
the ache-all-over, feverish feeling of a cold. = drop one 
or two refreshing effervescent Alka-Seltzer Tablets in a glass 
of water. Drink it down—AND FEEL BETTER FAST! 
You'll never know how much better Alka-Seltzer can make 
you feel until you try it. 


AT ALL DRUGGISTS 
BY THE PACKAGE OR BY THE GLASS 








MILES LABORATORIES, INC. 
ELKHART, INDIANA 















Do you teach the INSTRUCTOR way? Write for our free 
catalogue. F. A. Owen Publishing Co., Dansville, N.Y. 








LAST LONGER 





MAIL FOR FREE INFORMATION 
Paste this coupon on a penny post- 
card and mali to Union Pacific 
Stages, 22nd and Leavenworth, 
Omaha. Neb. for free information 


Go by SUPER-COACH! 


® Give your car a vacation, too, and save 
by Super-Coach! Make your Easter vaca- 
tion trip by Super-Coach and save more 


on a trip to ; nom 

name than half the cost of driving, eliminate traf- 
fic worries and driving strain, save tires, 

ADDRESS . : . make your car last longer for short trips 

CIV... UATE around home. You'll conserve vital de- 


fense materials, too. Send the coupon for 
complete information today. 


UNION PACIFIC STAGES 


The Querland—-Wendarlandk Roukn 

















The Pan-American Party 


(Continued from page 39) 


jANE—Uncle Sam, may I present 
Maria from Argentina? 

MARIA—I was named for my na- 
tive Argentine capital, Santa Maria 
de los Buenos Aires. 

yack—lI believe there is a great 
South American novel by the name 
of Maria, isn’t there? 

yorce—Yes, I am named after the 
author of that book, Jorge Isaacs. I 
am Jorge from Paraguay. My coun- 
try is one of the smallest republics. 
Our people live on small farms or 
large cattle ranches. 

JANE—Maria, tell us more about 
Argentina, 

MARIA—It’s the second largest 
country in South America and by far 
the most progressive. It’s the land 
of wheat, fine horses, and fine wool. 
Our capital, Buenos Aires, is a very 
beautiful, modern city. 

JANE—Uncle Sam, we have an- 
other treat for you. Our entertain- 
ers will show you a Mexican dance. 

(Jane motions off stage to troupe 
for dance. They enter, do their 
dance, and exit.) 

UNCLE sAM—What delightful en- 
tertainment! But are there still a 
few whom I have not met? 

CATALINA—I am one of them, 
Catalina, from Uruguay. It is a 
small republic, but a prosperous one. 

BERNARDO—If you please, I am 
Bernardo. I was named in honor of 
Bernardo O'Higgins, who was Chile’s 
national hero in the fight for inde- 
pendence against Spain in 1817. 

jyack—Bernardo, what is the story 
about “The Christ of the Andes”? 

BERNARDO—Oh, then you haven’t 
heard that story? Once upon a time 
Chile and Argentina were about to 
go to war. But some of the wise men 
of the countries said it was foolish 
for neighbors to fight. Finally they 
decided to arbitrate, and war was 
avoided. Then Argentina and Chile 
melted some of their cannon and 
molded from the metal a huge statue 
of Christ. On it is an inscription in 


Spanish, saying that the two coun- 
tries have sworn not to make war on 
each other, and that the crags of the 
Andes will crumble before they break 
their vow. 

(All nod approvingly.) 

SIMON—I am from Venezuela, the 
first of the Spanish-American colo- 
nies to declare its independence.  [t 
was Simon Bolivar who began the 
liberation of South America. You 
may know that he has been called 
“The George Washington of South 
America.” 

otivia—My name is Olivia, for 
my native Bolivia, which was named 
after this famous Simon Bolivar. [|r 
was he who visited your republic at 
the close of the American Revolution 
for the purpose of studying demo- 
cratic institutions. 

yjack—lI suppose that after inde- 
pendence was won in the various 
countries, the task of bringing about 
good government was even more 
difficult. 

UNCLE sAM—That is where we 
came in, to show them the way. They 
all adopted democratic forms of 
government similar to that of the 
United States. 

JANE—Shall we have dinner now? 
Friends, Uncle Sam, will you find 
your places at the table? 

(There is low talking as they seat 
themselves.) 

UNCLE SAM—A toast to our lov- 
ing friends and neighbors, whose 
friendship we cherish! 

att—Hurrah! Hurrah! 

JANE—I have faith in our desire 
to live together harmoniously. Let 
us represent freedom and liberty be- 
fore all the world. 

(All join hands around the table.) 

EDITORIAL NOTE: The song, “Cielito 
Lindo,” may be found in Songs Texas 
Sings, published by Turner Co., Dallas, 
Texas. Music and directions for danc- 
ing two Mexican dances, “La Jesucita” 
and “La Cucaracha,” are in Folk Fes- 
tivals, a book collected by Mary Effie 


Shambaugh, published by A. S. Barnes 
& Co., New York. 





Bringing the Southwest to My Pupils 


(Continued from page 43) 


have crossed the lands where Coro- 
nado looked for cities of gold, and 
have trekked over the mesas where 
wild horses roamed. 

I shall try to visit the Pueblo In- 
dians and study their ancient civiliza- 
tion, mingling with this genuinely 
American race of copper-colored na- 
tives. It will be a satisfaction to tell 
my pupils of seeing the Taos Indians 
and witnessing the “Solemn Pledge” 
as pictured by Walter Ufer. 

Ever since hearing a critic teacher 
present the subject of the Old 
Spanish Missions, I have longed to 
visit them. By studying their archi- 
tecture, I shall gain first-hand mate- 
rial that will be ideal for enlarging 
one of my units, 

I should like to capture something 
of the romance and flavor of the Old 
Southwest and bring it back to my 
schoolroom as an imagined substitute 
for the level prairie of corn, the hogs 
and other livestock, and the indus- 


trial Fox Valley of which my com- 
munity forms a part. Steeped in 
memories of what I have seen and 
heard, I shall use my vacation as an 
opening wedge to destroy whatever 
provincialism I find among my 
pupils. Since I have already traveled 
east, I hope that going west this 
summer will enable me to show the 
vital contribution made by different 
sections of our great country. 

I am proud of the Middle West, 
but I expect my vacation to break 
down my own provincialism, to open 
my mind to the vastness of the 
United States, and to increase my 
stock of visual aids. 

Lastly, I aim to get away from 
crowds and draw closer to my Crea- 
tor. As I look into the heavens and 
see the stars in the desert clearness, | 
hope to renew my faith and come to 
a realization that somehow my boys 
and girls will create a better world 
than we now possess. 
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A Unit on Arbor Day 


(Continued from page 52) 


10. Encourage the children to 
write original poems, stories, and 
riddles about birds, trees, and 
flowers. 
B. Arithmetic. 
1. Compose and work problems 
on trees, flowers, and gardens. 
2. Draw home yards and school- 
yards to measure. 
3. Make a garden plan for a 4H 
Club to carry out. 
C. Social sciences. 
1. Discuss the history of Arbor 
Day. 
2. Discuss bird migrations. 
3. Discuss where different trees 
and flowers are grown, and make 
charts that show these regions. 
4. In civics, discuss how to 
beautify the home yards and 
schoolyards. 
5. Look up the history of fa- 
mous trees; for example, the 
Washington Elm. 
6. Plant trees and shrubs on the 
schoolyard and home yards. 
D. Art. 
1. Decorate 
tree booklets. 
2. Draw and color birds, trees, 
and flowers. 
3. Make posters of birds, trees, 
and flowers. 
4. From paper, cut birds, trees, 
and flowers, and mount them. 
5. Make window decorations ap- 
propriate for the unit. 
6. Draw spring landscapes, use- 
ing birds, trees, and flowers. 
E. Industrial art. 
1. Make birdhouses and paint 
them. 
2. Make garden markers and 
paint or varnish them. 
V. Results. 
A. The children will have a new 
sense of justice as to bird and 
plant life. 
B. They will manifest much inter- 
est in birds, trees, and flowers. 
C. They will want to know how 
to distinguish different birds and 
plants that they have seen and 
were not able to identify. 
D. Their growth in English and 
in drawing will be noted. 
E. Interest in the school and com- 
munity will be developed. 
F. They will think of many new 
ideas that will help very much in 
developing a broader Arbor Day 
unit in other years. 


bird, flower, and 
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You Seachew who come to 


the NEA Convention in Denver 
are fortunate, because after the 
Convention, you can visit 


GLENWOOD SPRINGS 


This year, more than ever, you teachers who 


face strenuous war duties, need to revive tired 
nountain air. 
At Glenwood Springs, famed playground of 
1 find tranquility, majestic 
imming in 
outdoor pool, 
on piney skyline trails, trips 
senic wonders, fishing, hiking. 
elightful hotels, d 


Glenwood Spring 
“Sea Beach in the s 
Mountains 


beauty and thrilling sports . . . sw 


t warm water 












e ranches, rustic resorts. 
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You Teachers who live west of the Rockies 
have the added privilege of a trip Thru the 
Rockies when you route your ticket 


Rio Grande 
® EXPOSITION FLYER . nly thru train 
between San Francisco, Denver and Chi- 
cago with a daylight schedule thru bril- 
liant canyons of the Colorado River. 
®SCENIC LIMITED .. only train thru 
world-famed Royal Gorge and renowned 
Pikes Peak region 





®THE PROSPECTOR diesel power 
streamliner . . overnight, every night 
between Salt Lake City and Denver. 








Me. Elbert 
Elevation 
14,431 








For illustrated literature about Glenwood Springs, 
Mesa Verde National Park and other scenic spots 
reached easily and economically by Rio Grande: 
H. L. SCOFIELD. Passenger Traffic Manager 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Railroad 
200 Equitable Bidg.. Denver, Colo. 
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A Simple Handmade Loom 


(Continued from page 33) 


Run the shuttle through again. 
Continue weaving until the object 
is completed, reversing the loom each 
time. Sometimes two children like 
to work together. One turns the 
loom while the other weaves. 

When new thread is needed, either 
knot the strands on the underside, or 
splice them by simply running one 
strand over the other where the ends 
meet. Knotting is satisfactory for 
thread and yarn; splicing, for raffia. 

Larger looms can be made by using 
narrow strips of wood for the cross 
bars at top and bottom. If tongue 
depressors are not available, the flat 
sticks in frozen confections can be 
used satisfactorily. 


What to Do with the 


Frontispiece and Posters 


(Continued from pages 7 and 27) 


(Page 7.) April is the birth 
month of Thomas Jefferson, in whose 
honor this new memorial stands. 
Show a picture of Monticello if one is 
available, (see the April 1941 issue of 
THe Instructor), and have the 
children compare it with the memo- 
rial, Note the similarity of the dome- 
like roofs and the pillars. Children 
like to draw buildings. They might 
choose some great leader and design 
a memorial to him. Have them 
explain the symbolisms they select. 

(Page 27.) Every child who sees 
this poster will know exactly what it 
means, literally. It is your concern 
that he understand as. clearly its 
more subtle implication. If in your 
school there are clubs similar to those 
described on page 64, encourage a 
contest for the best slogan expressing 
the club’s purpose and the best poster 
illustrating this idea. 


Off to Mexico 


(Continued from page 44) 


The point of the trip is not to see 
how fast and furiously we can travel 
to see Torreon, Zacatecas, Aguascali- 
entes, San Martin, Cholula, Fortin, 
or Cordoba in the heart of the tropics 
—though we hope to see all these 
places of interest. If we were to go 
only for “the sights” we might as 
well stay at home and see a good 
travel film on Mexico. 

Instead of staying in a hotel while 
I am in Mexico City, I shall live in 
the home of a sefiorita married to a 
foreigner. ‘Their house is near the 
university and I shall probably suffer 
because I did not sign up for summer 
classes. But if I study, how can I 
wander? Like a child from a pro- 
gressive school, I shall carry on my 
own projects. But I shall dress as 
the people do, and live with them as 
much as possible. 

Finally, the important question 
will be not whether I like Mexico, 
but whether I have made Mexicans 
like Americans a bit better. I shall 
try to be a private ambassador of 
good will, forming real friendships to 
help cement hemispheric peace. 














With all of us our first concern is the nation’s 
> war effort, but there is still need for recreation 
—for travel—for education. Our national leaders 
have recognized this, the United States Travel 
Bureau early this year reaffirming the policy 
expressed in its own slogan: “Travel Strengthens 
America. It builds the Nation’s Health, Wealth 
and Unity.” 

Enjoy a travel vacation this summer and let the 
Missouri Pacific arrange it for you. Missouri Pacific 
offers time-saving service to favored vacationlands 
throughout the West, Southwest and Mexico with, 
a choice‘of routes and comfortable, modern travel 
accommodations. 

You can travel economically by train. Fares are 
reduced for the summer holidays and there are 
attractive all-expense tours planned to fit your 
vacation budget. 


See MEXICO 


You'll be fascinated by this friendly, 
foreign land with its gorgeous scenic 
beauty and picturesque Old World 
atmosphere... No passport needed 
.++ The rate of exchange is all in your 
favor... The SUNSHINE SPECIAL 
provides fast, through service every 
day from St. Louis and Meinphis to Mexico City. 


or COLORADO 


Combine your trip to the N.E.A. Con- 
vention—Denver, June 28 to July 2— 
with a vacation in this scenic western 
wonderland. This summer a luxuri- 
ous new Missouri Pacific streamliner, 
“The COLORADO EAGLE,” will 
provide overnight service from 
St. Louis to Pueblo, Colorado Springs 
and Denver. 


For a vacation nearer home we suggest Hot Springs 
National Park or The Ozarks. Call on any Missouri 
Pacific passenger representative for complete infor- 
mation and assistance with your travel plans. 


-—-OR MAIL THIS COUPON— 


MR. P. J. NEFF, Asst. Chief Traffic Officer 
1600 Missouri Pacific Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send detailed informotion about a 
vacation trip to 


0 MEXICO [) COLORADO [ HOT SPRINGS 
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Addressecccccccccece 


CORR eee eee eee eeee . 


6604 08b6hbiwes6eseicksse State 

















“A Service Institution” 


BUY U. S. DEFENSE BONDS AND STAMPS 
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ROMANCE 


OF THE 


~ 
: 


. Your well-earned vacation—live each pre- 
cious moment to the full in this romantic 
land of evergreen forests, turquoise lakes 
and soaring peaks. The bracing mountain 
air and cool, tranquil nights will soothe 

our tired nerves, restore vigor. . . With 
Soonsliel Colorado Springs as headquar- 
ters, visit the Garden of the Gods, his- 
toric Cripple Creek, the Old West cattle 
country. Eocatlont train and bus schedules. 
COLORADO COLLEGE SUMMER 
SESSIONS, JUNE 15- AUG, 21 


NEA DELEGATES-~ "Hy your convention ia 
Colorado, plan to visit the Pikes Peak Region 


MANITOU SPRINGS asec Me 


PYNES PEAK REGION 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
104 Pikes Peak Avenue, Colorad 
Please send me iavishly s2-page book of scenic attractions 

and activities ( }, information on Summer Xhools ( ) 


» Springs, ¢ olorado 


illustrated 














KNOW 


OUR NEIGHBORS 
TO THE SOUTH 








TRAVELS IN MANY LANDS 


SOUTH 
AMERIG 











| HARRY A FRANCK 
HARRY A FRANCK 














MEXICO AND 
CENTRAL AMERICA 


SOUTH AMERICA 


* 


WHY not visit all the Pan-American coun- 
tries with your pupils -via these colorful 
supplementary readers? Written by Harry 
A. Franck. world traveler, author, and lec- 
turer, they cost only $.96 each, postpaid; 4 
or more, $.72 each, F.0.B. Dansville. 


(There is a convenient coupon on page 62.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


DANSVILLE, N.Y. 

























For this year's “different” vacation, enjoy 
adventure in the Black Hills! Here life still 
has the frontier tang— here lakes and 
galloping trout streams, forests and canyons, 
merge with the Spirit of the West to enchant 
every minute. ...Close by are the Big Bad- 
lands, primeval treasure-house — vast, ex- 
otic) Gutzon Borglum’s majestic National 
Monument is another MUST. — are 
cool and there are no mosquitoes. your 
travel agent or write 


A.H. PANKOW, Publicity Director 





SOUTH DAKOTA 


STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





EARN MONEY 


..and 


We need teachers who want to make good money, are 
meeting people, having new experiences, and would like to travel. 

A great many of our summer representatives earn from $50 a week up- 
wards in this pleasant, interesting employment. 
to make more money during the summer than during your teaching 
Liberal financial arrangement. 


year. We train thoroughly. 


This is an opportunity to earn that much needed extra money to meet in- 


creased living costs, to travel, or to 


Years of experience in selecting and training teachers for our employ- 
ment enable us to choose those who will succeed and make big money. 


Give us this information: 
terested in permanent or 
whether you have a car. 
tion 


J. J. Rink, UNITED EDUCATORS, INC. 


6 North Michigan Avenue 


When your school closes, whether you are in- 

summer work, 
Your application will receive full considera- 
(All information confidential.) 


: Extra Money to Meet Increased Living Costs and Taxes 


THIS SUMMER 


Travel, Too! 


interested in 


It is possible for you 


buy those things you need and want. 


experience, age, education, 


Write 


Chicago, Illinois 

















“Tell Them Not to Change” 


(Continued from page 45) 


watch the glory of God’s handiwork 
as the sun creeps downward in the 
western sky and the waves crash 
harmlessly against the rocks below us. 
A certainty of God’s power and of 
the ultimate triumph of truth and 
beauty will be inescapable there. And 
when the sun vanishes and the stars 
appear, the Southern Cross, blinking 
low on the far horizon, will send us 
to our hammocks with thoughts of 
Him who died that men might live. 

Acapulco’s combination of vivid 
beauty and quiet restfulness is sym- 
bolic of your land of contrasts, but 
there are many other places that must 
be revisited. You will remember the 
steaming jungles of Fortin, its coffee, 
banana, and pineapple haciendas, its 
exotic flowers, and, in the back- 
ground, the towering snowy peak of 
Orizaba, the Star Mountain. For a 
few centavos we bought a handful of 
orchids and gardenias. And the hotel 
where we stayed had a marimba 
orchestra that played in the patio, 
where the air was intoxicatingly 
sweet with the cloying scent of 
night-blooming jasmine. 

We must surely go to Patzcuaro to 
see the sun rise over the lake from the 
little isle of Janitzio as the fishing 
boats with their quaint nets sail out 
into the dawn like white butterflies 


skimming lightly along the surfao, 
of the dark blue water. 

While we are in Taxco, there wij 
be a fiesta with rockets, a castillo 9; 
fireworks, foritos, and native dance 
When the bells peal in the twiy 
church towers, their silvery chim. 
will echo from the crags above; j, 
the evening a little burro will pass, 
stepping daintily on the cobblestone 
of the winding street; from a door. 
way will come the pat-pat-pat of ; 
woman's hands making tortillas; , 
guitar will thrum listlessly in th 
twilight. It will be good to be ip 
Taxco again. 

But, wherever our wanderings ma 
take us—to old, familiar scenes or y; 
new, exciting ones—there always y, 
shall find the Mexican people. | hay 
learned to love your countrymen, 
amigo, just as I love your countn 
I love the quiet thoughtfulness of th 
indio as he plods beside his burro; | 
love the gay, sparkling exhilaration of 
the criollo as he promenades on th 
plaza. I love the tender wistfulnes 
of his song as he woos his senorita 
beneath her window in the moonlight 

Tell them not to change, amiyy 
Tell them I am coming back to ; 
land and a people that can still b 
happy and carefree in the midst of 3 
war-torn world. 





We Made a Farm Frieze 


(Continued from page 13) 


farmer's wife working in her garden; 
Mary, the farmer's daughter, feeding 
the chickens; and John, the farmer's 
son, riding on his pony bringing 
home the cows. For protection from 
the sun the people wore straw hats 
and blue sunbonnets. Their clothes 
were blue. 

The farm animals were: work 
horses; horses out in the pasture; 
Guernsey cows; a pony; pigs in a pen; 
a cat; a dog; Buff Orpington hens, 
roosters, and baby chickens. 

Horses were very difficult for the 
children to draw. Their attempts 
brought out such criticism as, “Those 
horses you drew seem to be standing 
still; they should be moving.” Jack 
spontaneously ran to the front of the 
room and demonstrated in his walk 
just how the horses should be moving. 
All agreed and tried again until they 
were satisfied with the drawings. 

Four weeks before Easter we had a 
sitting hen, a Buff Orpington, in our 
room. We named her “Browny 
Hen” because she was brown. The 
children decided to have only Buff 
Orpingtons at their farm, “so that if 
they strayed away,” the children ex- 
plained, “other farmers would know 
where they belonged.” The chicks 
were painted yellow and the coops, 
gray to resemble the coop that the 
children had built for Browny Hen. 

Lettuce and green onions were 
painted in the garden at the same 
time they were growing outdoors. 
Empty seed packets on wooden stakes 
told where vegetables were planted. 
The apple orchard was pink with 
blossoms in May. Dandelions and 
violets appeared in the grass. 


lowa’s songbirds—robins, meadow 
larks, and bluebirds were observed 
and added to the frieze. 

The milk truck was placed in the 
driveway “because,” one child re- 
marked, “the farmer has to hurry and 
finish his plowing, and besides it’s : 
nice day; it can stay out until 
night.” 

While the children were viewing 
the completed frieze with much satis- 
faction, their ability to stick to the 
main problem was evident when 1 
child remarked, “we could have the 
threshers working.” 

“That’s summer work, and we 
want only to show the spring work,” 
was the quiet comment of another 
child. 

In evaluating this activity we 
found that the children had grown in 
co-operation, unselfishness, initiative, 
foresightedness, respect for the rights 
of others, and the practice of self- 
control. 

In going back to the list of ques 
tions about the farm and farm lite 
which the children had asked at the 
beginning of the unit, we can s) 
“Yes” to the question, “Did we covet 
all the problems?” Not only that, 
but the class derived a better under- 
standing of Iowa farm work from 
the frieze project. The experience 
developed their language ability and 
increased their reading and speaking 
vocabularies. It strongly motivated 
their art work. Their general knowl- 
edge was increased by reading, re- 
search, and frequent group discussions. 
Several children expressed a desire t0 
spend their forthcoming vacation on 
a farm. 
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The Visit of Lady Rain 


(Continued from page 36) 


OLD MAN IN LEATHER— 
One misty, moisty morning, 
When cloudy was the weather, 
| chanced to meet an old man 
Clothed all in leather. 


He began to compliment, 

And I began to grin, 

How do you do? How do you do? 
How do you do again? 


Lady Rain, if it hadn’t been for you, 
I would never have worn that leather 
suit. 
(Bobby Shafto enters as children 
off stage sing “Bobby Shafto.”) 

BOBBY SHAFTO (bowing)—But I 
could never have gone to sea if it had 
not been for you, Lady Rain. (Bows 
again.) 

LADY RAIN—Mother Goose, now 
will you please call your sister? 

(Mother Goose claps her hands 
and the Old Woman in the Shoe en- 
ters, surrounded by her children. 
She curtsies to Lady Rain.) 

OLD WOMAN IN THE SHOE (very 
earnestly) —You have assisted me 
more than anyone else, gracious lady. 
Before you came, I had to spank all of 
these children every night because 
they didn’t want to go to bed. But 
now, when they hear your soft foot- 
steps on the roof, they go to sleep at 
once and give me no more trouble. 
(She steps aside, motioning to her 
children to gather around her.) 

LADY RAIN (fo Dolly and Dick) — 
Now what do you think? Will you 
agree that I do have some good 
points? 

(Dolly and Dick are at first speech- 
less. Then suddenly they scramble to 


their feet, and run over to where Lady 
Rain is standing.) 

pOLLY—Oh, Lady Rain, I am so 
very sorry. You see, we never stopped 
to realize all you have done. Will 
you ever be able to forgive us for be- 
ing so rude? 

LADY RAIN—Of course I forgive 
you. 

pick—I think you are just great! 

(Mother Goose looks somewhat 
shocked. King Cole chuckles softly, 
and Lady Rain smiles radiantly at 
everyone. Then she waves her wand 
as a signal, and all of the charac- 
ters go off stage by twos or threes. 
Dolly and Dick remain, watching 
them leave. King Cole bows low to 
Lady Rain and grandly offers her bis 
arm. They go out together, and are 
followed by the Fiddlers who are 
playing a merry song. Mother Goose 
follows them. After each one has 
left, Dolly and Dick look at each 
other wonderingly. ) 

pick—Was it all a dream? 

pDoLLY—I don’t know. 

(Rooster enters. He jumps upon 
a chair and flaps his wings.) 

ROOSTER (loudly)— 
Cock-a-doodle-dooooooo! 
What does my lady dooooo00? 
She makes the rain come merrily, 
And builds the world anew! 
Cock-a-doodle-doooooco! 
(He flaps his wings again and then 
runs out.) 

pottyY—Then it is all true! 

pick—Three cheers for Lady Rain! 


EvIToRIAL Note: “Bobby Shafto” can 
be found in Songs of Childhood, by 
Thaddeus P. Giddings and others, pub- 
lished by Ginn and Company, Boston. 





Would you like to Earn *40 to *60 a Week 


In A Preferred Priority Position This Summer 
And Do Something Larger for Yourself and Your Country 


... something that national leaders consider 
important in the defense of our country... 
something that leading educators and school 
superintendents recommend as highly valuable 
professional experience of lasting benefit to any 
teacher . . . something that your training equips 
you to do very successfully? 

We have such a position open for a limited 
number of teachers . . . a position that will pay 
the teachers selected $400.00 to $600.00 and 
more during their vacation, depending upon the 
length of time they can work... that will en- 
able teachers chosen to earn more than enough 
extra to pay their present increased living costs, 
increased income taxes, and to buy the number 
of Defense Bonds they would like to be purchas- 


ing right now for their own and their country’s 
future security. 

You must be between the ages of 25 to 45. 
Normal School or College Training. At least 3 
years’ teaching experience with good record and 
standing among associates. If your teaching has 
been in the Social Studies, Reading or the 
Sciences, or with new type curriculum work, 
your application will be given preference. 

The number of openings are limited. Write 
today stating age, education, teaching experi- 
ence, sales or personnel experience if any, date 
your school closes, length of time you can work, 
and if you are free to travel. Personal confer- 
ence will be arranged. All applications will be 
kept confidential. 


F.E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Building, 1004 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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PATRIOTIC PICTURES 


Now in Full Color 


Three by Four Inches—with Descriptive Text. 
“Statue of Liberty” * 
“Signing Declaration of Independence” 


“Spirit of “76” 


“Liberty Bell” * “Our Flag, the Stars and Stripes’ 


You will want these pictures in quantity for your 
entire class. 
Sample set postpaid 15 cents. 


$2.00 per hundred—any assortment. 
Stamps accepted. 


Genera! picture list (illustrated) sent free with any order. 


ARTEXT PRINTS, INC. Westport, Conn. 














TheNew"Was 


School Cafeterias 
and Lunchrooms 
Insure Children 
Taking Important 


NOURISHING 
MILK SOLIDS! 


Lunch Menus Feature 
This Swell Tasting 
Dairy Drink 
Children Love! 








DY \G Mf (CHS| CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 





Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


es Oe 





BECAUSE DARI-RICH IS FLAVOR-RICH 
children choose this Energy-rich dairy drink in prefer- 
ence to all others! Chock full of important milk solids, 
bone-building milk calcium and muscle-building milk 
protein — Dari-Rich contains in goodly amount the 
Vitamins thought to help control normal growth, 
nervous and digestive systems. Give your students 
the benefits of this delicious dairy drink! 





BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 


“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 


VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED DRINK" 
by the eminent food authority 
FREDERIC DAMRAU, M. D. 


) OF NUTRITIVE AND WEALTH 


f 
\ 





Bottled and Delivered 
By YOUR Local Dairy 
Dari-Rich is handled in your 
school lunchroom just as you would 
any other dairy drink. 
BO Y ‘S$ i 


401 W. SUPERIOR STREET, CHICAGO 


To BOWEY’S INC. 
401 W. Superior $., Chicago, Mi. 
Please send me, without charge, the “Report on Nutritive ond 
Health Valve of Dari-Rich Chocolate Favored Dairy Drink.” 





JUST MAIL THIS COUPON! 





NAME 
330 West 42nd $t., New York City : 
4368 District Bivd., Vernon, Cel. 





. 
B ADDRESS 
Ld 





STATE. 




















T.C.U. Protection begins her vacation. Why no 


this year? Let T.C.U. be ready to help you over the un- 


expected rough spots that spoil so many vacat 


Enjoy T.C.U. 10-Way Protection 


Careful as one may be, there can be no assurance of 


prepared for the accident or distressing illness at ho 


This Organization of Teachers for Teachers stands ready to give 
you financial aid when disabled by Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 


Send Today for Special Pre-Vacation 


Right now you can buy at a bargain price a complete T.C.U. Policy that 
will give you protection during the rest of the school year, through the 
Think of it! 
for more than six long months—at an amazingly low cost. Write or send 


long summer vacation and well into the fall. 


coupon. No agent will call. 


without a care! 


With all the accidents and sickness that spoil vacation 
time for so many Teachers every summer, you can un- 
derstand with what a feeling of relief the Teacher with 






t play safe 


ions. 


safety. Be 
me or away. 


Offer 


Protection 


TEACHERS CASUALTY UNDERWRITERS, 498 T.C.U. Building, Lincoln, Nebr. 











— — —FREE INFORMATION COUPON- — — 
To the T.C.U., 498 T.C.U. Bldg., Lincoln, Nebr. 

I am a teacher in School. 
I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way 
Protection. Send me, without obligation, the whole 
story and the free bag tag. 


FREE 


to Teachers 





, identification 
Tag for Your Traveling Bag. 
Has space for name and address, with 
transparent cover. We have only a 
limited number, but as long as they 
last they are free to teachers. 


My Name is 





My Address is 


SEND THE COUPON 





NO AGENT WILL CALL. _ _ _ _ 


6} 








F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y 


issue, for 2 Yrs. (20 issues) $4.00 


to INSTRUCTOR subscribers.) 


[] t enclose payment in full. ($ ) 


Name 
St. or R.D 


P.O. 





+ teach (DE 


For young Americans, let the beauty of these ten 
photographic posters, each on white bristol board 





10” x 13”, be a 
THE INSTRUCTOR 


SYMBOLS 
op 
DEMOCRAM 


POSTERS 


The Library of ¢ 











Help your pupils attain those attitudes which 


are indispensable for democratic livin 


the use of these ten vivid posters, printed on 
cardboard 10” x 13". Price, postpaid: $1.00; 
$.80 to subscribers for Tue INstructor. Minia- 


tures, 3°" x 5”, are $.10 a set; only 
when 10 or more sets are ordered. 










ix CONGRESS. Jnv« on 


he anamimens Decoration oon States of Maurice. 


— a 


SIZE 


clo @ ioe 


MOUNTED 
ON 
LINEN 


62 


Send me the teaching aids which | have listed below 


ORDER THESE TEACHING AIDS TODAY 


Date 


Enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR, to begin with the 


1 Ye. (10 issues) $2.50 
Note the special prices 


} | enclose a check postdated thirty days from date of order 
(} Bili me, payable thirty days from date of order (Credit is extended only on 
orders that include a subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR 


4.42 


State 





driving urge toward preserving in 


spirit and form the places depicted, as The Capitol, 


‘ongress, The Supreme Court Build- 


ing, the Washington Monument. Price, postpaid: 
$1.00: only $.80 to subscribers for THe INstrucToR, 





= Ss Co 


g through THE INSTRUCTOR 


“GOOO ANERICAN” 
CITIZENSHIP 


$.08 a set POSTERS 











Together with our flag, this facsimile copy of 
the Declaration of Independence should be 
part of the permanent equipment of every 
schoolroom in our land; and the astonishingly 
low cost of the facsimile may well make it so. 
Price, postpaid: $.60; only $.50 to subscribers 
for THe INstRucTOR, 





Consult this handy manual for all questions 
about the flag. Authentic text; 20 colored 
illustrations. Price, postpaid: 5 to 11 copies, 
$.05 each; 12 or more copies, $.50 a dozen; 
100 or more copies, $3.75 a hundred. 





MOCRACY 


HOW can you teach democracy? HOW can you 
make it a reality to active young minds? One effee- 
tive answer is to take immediate advantage of the 
splendid material offered you each month in Tue 
INstRucTOR Magazine—page after page of articles. 
units, pictures, dramatizations, handcraft, to mention 
but a few of our features with carefully considered 
patriotic emphasis. A second good answer is to use in 
your classwork the other valuable teaching aids de- 
scribed here, all at appreciable savings to INsrRUCTOR 


First KNOW; then ACT. Make your 


selection, clip the coupon, and mail your order today. 


subscribers. 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
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Next-Door Neighbor 


(Continued from page 45) 


jut I want some time, too, just to 
jive and look on, to sit in flowering 
patios and gaze at the peaks of 
Popocatepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, and 
enjoy the feeling of “Here I am in 
Mexico.” 

They say that Mexico City is half- 
American nowadays (Id like to have 
wen it as Madame Calderon de la 
Barca saw it from her carriage), and 
that perhaps there is more of the real 
Mexico in other cities—I don’t know. 
At any rate I want to see some of the 
others: Oaxaca with its great 
market; Cuernavaca with its palace 
gardens, full of ghosts; Guadalajara 
where one can watch the potters at 
work; Taxco and Puebla; Fortin and 
Tehuacan; Cholula and _ Toluca; 
Morelia and Uruapan. One summer 
is not enough even for the famous 
places and things one must see. Yet, 
like other tourists, I hanker after 
places where tourists don’t go. I'd 
like to see some mountain village un- 
touched and unexploited, where 
machines have not yet penetrated. 
Don’t misunderstand me—I hope I 
am not one to say “How pictur- 
esque!” about the people’s poverty 
ind hard labor. But I am inclined to 
think with Stuart Chase that these 
“machineless men” may have some- 
thing we have not, and that one 
might bring back from them some- 
thing more valuable than pottery or 
blown glass. 

In the end I want to go, as I want 
to go to most places, not only to 
realize a dream but to put an end to 
one. Even now, though I’ve read 
books on modern Mexico, I know I 
romanticize it. Its names—think of 
Tzintzuntzan—have an _ incantation 
value unrelated to reality. I want to 
we Mexico as it is, to grasp the truth 
that this is a country and a people, 
our next-door neighbor—not a mu- 
sum, or a playground, or a movie in 
technicolor. 

Writing about it, I want to go 
more than ever. Perhaps you will 
want to go, too! 


How to Draw Pets 


(Continued from page 57) 


The seaweed needed to be painted 
rather thick to add richness to the 
pattern of the aquarium. 

Boy with dog. 

The doghouse and the boy’s trous- 
ers add dark, plain, rich spaces. The 
dog shows off better with dark spots 
than he would if he had been left all 
white. 

Another principle which we have 
discussed in other issues of THE 
INstRucToR is this: “One way to 
make a good composition is to draw 
something large in it.” Call the chil- 
dren’s attention to the following 
points in the compositions on these 
pages. 

In the picture of the birds, the boy 
is drawn big. 

The children and the bookcase are 
large in the picture containing the 
aquarium. 

The boy and doghouse are large. 

The children holding the cats are 
the large objects in this picture. 
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* TREASURE-TROVE * 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


of the specified items, stam mp, plus any additional remittance 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% called for in a particular case. When a 
inches, for each item. On the slip write supply for pupils is available, this will 
Number of item desired, together with be stated. Please do not ask for items 
your name, mailing address, school, and mentioned more than five months ago. 
teaching position. In the envelope with Send requests slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
your request slips enclose a three-cent THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


To request an 





363. Your New Chum, Dumbo 

“Something new has been added” to 
Walt Disney's gallery of immortals— 
it’s Dumbo, of course, the little elephant 
with the big ears. He and his much 
littler guide, counselor, and friend, 
Timothy Mouse, and all their circus 
mates—animal and human—are captur- 
ing the hearts of young and old by the 
hundreds of thousands. You and your 
pupils will want to see Dumbo on the 
screen. Until you do, or just in case 
you can’t, the 20-page souvenir pro- 
gram, telling the story in brief, with 
delightful drawings from the artists’ 
originals (many in color) will be some- 
thing for you and the youngsters to 
cherish. Walt Disney Productions offer 
one copy for 7 cents, four copies for 
25 cents. 


367. A Well-shod Foot 

Suppose someone asked you how 
many pieces of material are assembled 
to make a pair of shoes. You might 
guess ten. As a matter of fact, a pair 
of men’s welt shoes requires 291 pieces! 
They are all listed in one of the 18 
bulletins (about fifty multigraphed 
pages) which have been collected un- 
der the title Shoe Knowledge. Here is 
a large amount of information on 
shoes and leathers—history, processes, 
uses, etc.—told in simple, readable 
style. One copy is offered free to a 
teacher by Peters, Branch of the Inter- 
national Shoe Company. 


368. For First Aid 

Taking a Red Cross first-aid course? 
Hundreds of thousands of persons are 
doing so—and they are all learning 
that a very satisfactory antiseptic is 
mild tincture of iodine, a 2% solution. 
A four-page multigraphed story about 
Bernard Courtois, discoverer of this 
element, and a bottle of iodine with 
applicator—convenient to have in your 
classroom—will be sent for 10 cents 
(shipping charge) by the Iodine Edu- 
cational Bureau. When you receive 
the bottle, remember that even the 2% 


364. Hair-Dos, and Don'ts 

Once upon a time, when girls and 
young women wore their hair long, 
they used to say, “I've just washed my 
hair and I can’t do anything with it.” 
Well, hair still has to be washed, but 
now a great deal can be done with it— 
and is. What Every Girl Should 
Know about Her Hair describes in de- 
tail the physiology and proper care of 
the hair (including shampooing), and 
gives “Hairdressing Hints,” illustrated. 
It even mentions some myths about 
hair. Procter and Gamble Company 
will send one copy to a teacher—or, if 
you are a teacher of upper grades and 
desire extra copies for students, indi- 
cate how many copies you wish. 


Do not keep it with medicines or where 
small children can get it. 


369. The Home-Line Front 

“Defense on the home-line front” is 
the motivation of two excellent kits 
offered by General Mills, Inc. One, 
concerned with Programs on National 
Defense for Organizations (in particu- 
lar women’s organizations) is for lead- 
ers to use in planning group studies and 
activities. It comprises pamphlets on 
Planning Programs, Homemaking, Nu- 
trition, Health, Buying, Recreation, 
and Community Education. There is 
also a Nutrition Study Kit, including 
six items (informational pamphlets, 
charts, etc.) intended for teachers of 
nutrition and foods classes, If you can 
use this kit to advantage ask for 369a, 
as well as 369. After receiving it, if 
you wish certain pamphlets in limited 
quantity, you may send for them. 


365. Schools and the War 

We hope all teachers know about 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air, 
one of the most satisfying and at the 
same time most stimulating of radio 
programs—genuinely educational, be- 
cause sharply differing viewpoints are 
ably supported; genuinely democratic, 
because members of the audience may 
question the speakers. On January 
29 the subject “How Can Our Schools 
Meet the War Emergency?” was bril- 
liantly presented by Dr. William F. 
Russell, dean of Teachers College; Dr. 
Stringfellow Barr, president of Saint 
John’s College, Annapolis; and Dr. 
James B. Edmonson, dean of the 
School of Education, University of 
Michigan. The February 2 issue of 
Town Meeting contains a verbatim rec- 
ord of this discussion, with questions 
and answers; also a bibliography for 
use of groups, letters from listeners, 
etc. This 32-page bulletin will go to 
you for 10 cents (less in quantities of 
100 or more). 


370. Vacationers, Attention! 

Request 370a, 3706, and 370c on 
separate slips. 

370a. Pennsylvania at Your Finger- 
tips, booklet with many illustrations; 
Pictorial-Historical and Highway Maps 
of Pennsylvania; and other literature. 
(State Director of Tourist and Recrea- 
tional Information.) 

370b. Wisconsin Indian Head Coun- 
try, Vacation Edition, 1942—72-page 
booklet with emphasis on hunting and 
fishing; pictures, maps. (Indian Head 
Tourist Bureau. ) 

370c. What to See and Do in Chi- 
cago—64-page illustrated guidebook, 
1941 edition, much of it applicable to 
1942. For those planning to visit 
Chicago. (Plaza Hotel.) 


366. Seeing Things 

A chart showing the size of a picture 
when a 16 mm. motion-picture projec- 
tor is used at various distances from a 
screen will be sent by Eastman Kodak 
Stores, Inc., distributors of rental films. 
The chart is on a blotter carrying a re- 
production of a famous painting. 








solution is poison if taken internally. 
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HOW can you, as a teacher, best help our nation? What are 


you doing to give pupils a clear realization of what it means to 
be an American? Have you thought through the problems of edu- 
cation in a world at war? If you want timely suggestions about 
topics like these, you will be interested in this new department, 
and you will doubtless have ideas of your own to contribute. 
Address: THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 





PRIMARY CHILDREN DO THEIR PART 


ELSIE SPRUNEK 
Teacher, Pre-First Grade, Public School, Hanover, New Mexico ° 


@ OUR primary children were very 

eager to do something to help in 
national defense. We had a Citizen- 
ship Club, so we changed our club into 
a Citizen and National Defense Club. 
lf the children are good citizens, they 
will help with national defense. 

The girls and boys all enjoy saving 
their money and buying ten-cent De- 
fense Stamps to paste in their stamp 
books. ; 
Objectives of our club— 

To teach appreciation of the United 
States and of the flag. 

To teach the children good citizen- 
ship. 

To teach the children helpfulness. 


To teach dependability. 

To teach saving. 

To teach loyalty. 
Things we do— 

Write on both sides of the paper. 

Save all wastepaper and put it in a 
large box in the schoolroom. 

Save pennies to buy Defense Stamps. 

Save tin foil. 

Take good care of our books. 

Take good care of the furniture in 
our room. 

Keep the school grounds clean. 

Always be polite. 

March quietly in and out of the 
room, 
Stand when the flag passes by. 


TO LEARN DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


@ TODAY the subject of democracy 

and its maintenance is of para- 
mount importance. There seems no 
better place to aid in its preservation 
than in the schoolroom. 

In our sixth-grade class, we have 
achieved a good measure of democratic 
living by means of two separate clubs. 
Through participation in these clubs, 
the pupils are learning what democracy 
means, they are learning the funda- 
mentals of “the democratic way of 
life,” and they are realizing the re- 
sponsibilities as well as the privileges 
of living in a democracy. 

At the beginning of the year, the 
Sixth-Grade Service Club was or- 
ganized. Since we were the oldest 
pupils in the school, we found that 
there were many services we could per- 
form in order to be of the greatest help 
to the school. 

It was decided that this new club 
would meet very briefly cach morning 
when school opened, to consider what 
its members could do to be of service 
to the school. Helping to clean up the 
yard and to maintain order in the halls, 


and assisting the P. T. A. with a carni- 
val, were included. 

Soon we felt that we should also like 
to know about people who have per- 
formed great services for others, so we 
planned to have at our meetings a pro- 
gram of current events and stories of 
great Americans three days a week. On 
these days we also discuss school hap- 
penings, with emphasis on service. 

Since the Sixth-Grade Service Club 
has been in existence, we have found 
many ways of helping others, outside 
school as well as in school. We know 
that we can be of assistance to our 
mothers and to our neighbors. We 
can buy Defense Stamps and Bonds, 
and we may be of service simply by be- 
ing pleasant and thoughtful. We learn 
a suitable phrase or poem occasionally 
to help us to be pleasant. One we like 
especially is, “I smiled at someone who 
was feeling blue, and soon he was smil- 
ing, too.” 

We discovered that other service 
clubs had creeds, so we decided to 
adopt one. Since by this time we had 
realized that by helping others we were 





also helping ourselves, and that by 
serving others we were bringing real 
happiness to ourselves, we incorporated 
that thought into our creed. Now, 
every Monday morning, as a good way 
to start the week, we repeat this creed: 
“We strive to help our country, our 
community, our home, our school, and 
ourselves by doing some good deed 
daily.” 

The name of the second club which 
we organized is the Young America 
Club, and its primary purpose is to help 
us become good young Americans. 

The aims for this club are stated in 
our code, which we worked out to- 
gether: “On my honor I will do my 
best to be a good Young American, to 
be Trustworthy, Loyal, Kind, Thought- 
ful, Cheerful, Reverent, Friendly, 
Honest, Helpful, Courteous, Obedient, 
and to be a loyal member of my club, 
my school, my home, and my country.” 

The Young America Club holds a 
meeting each Friday. There is a regular 
business meeting, followed by a pro- 
gram on some phase of our code. For 
instance, a committee will prepare a 
program on loyalty and give it for the 
rest of the class. In addition to plays, 
reports, stories, and poems on character, 
we sometimes have songs, dances, and 
musical numbers by members of the 
class. These programs are evaluated 
by the group, and are helping us to un- 
derstand more fully those traits of 
character which we are striving to de- 
velop. 

In order to care for our room prop- 
erly we have a very extensive list of 
officers and monitors. They include 


HOW TO SALUTE THE FLAG 


MAUDE W. HUNTER 
Elementary Supervisor, Newton County, Mississippi 


1. How should the flag of the 
United States be saluted? 

To salute the flag, a man or boy re- 
moves his hat or cap, holding it at the 
left shoulder, with the right hand over 
the heart. A woman or girl places the 
right hand over the heart. 

2. What is the pledge of allegiance 
to the flag? 

It is: “I pledge allegiance to the 
Flag of the United States of America 


OTHER PATRIOTIC MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


A Teacher Talks about the Flag, by Maude 
- Hunter (an article to aid in teaching 

respect for the Flag), p. 8 

Here’s a Way to Help Your Country, by 
Selma E. Herr (stick figures urge chil- 
dren to buy Defense Stamps), p. 17 

Be a Good Citizen—Play the Game Fairly, 
by Ralph H. Avery (a character-education 
poster), p. 27 

What We Can Do, by Belle Cole (a patriotic 


song), p. 34 
All Out for Defense, by Lois C. Andrews 
(a brief primary play), p. 35 
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a president, a vice-president, a secre. 
tary-treasurer, a librarian, an office 
assistant, a messenger, housekeepers 
inspectors, a program chairman, and 
monitors for cloakroom, blackboard, 
and so on. 

At every meeting we have reports 
from the officers, and they sugges 
ways in which the other club member; 
may help them to perform their jobs 
and improve our club. The teacher 
serves in the capacity of adviser, and 
participates as a club member, inter. 
rupting only when there seems to be 
need for assistance or advice. 

We elect new officers every two 
months, and follow their election with 
an impressive installation service. At 
this service, each officer turns over his 
duties to the newly elected officer, 

Both of our clubs, the Sixth-Grade 
Service Club and the Young America 
Club, we enjoy immensely. They give 
us an opportunity to learn how to live 
democratically and how to conduct 
our own affairs. 

Sometimes, of course, when thing; 
do not go as well as they should, the 
adviser must suggest a discussion of 
democracy, and through it develop an 
understanding of the responsibilities as 
well as the privileges of an individual 
in a democracy. On the whole, how- 
ever, the meetings are conducted in a 
way which would be a credit to any 
group of adults. 

Such clubs as these are invaluable in 
helping children learn how to live in 
a democracy, and teaching this is one 
of our first lines of defense in preserv- 
ing the democratic way of life. 


























































and to the Republic for which it 
stands; one Nation, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

3. How should the pledge of alle- 
giance be given? 

As the pledge is begun, stand 
straight, with the right hand over the 
heart. At the words, “to the Flag, 
extend the right hand palm upward 
toward the flag, and hold this position 
until the pledge is finished. 


Flag of the United States, by Lynn ©. 
Chambers (words to be sung to the tune 
of “Flow Gently, Sweet Afton”), p. 35. 

Americans in the West, by J. Lilian 
Vandevere (a rhythm-band score, the 
eighth in a series emphasizing typical 
American themes), p. 37 a 

The a Party, by Rose S. Wiener 
(a patriotic play), p. 39 
See other issues of THE INSTRUCTOR 

for additional Posters, Stories, Plays, Songs. 

Pictures, and Articles of a Patriotic Nature. 
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THE VASTNESS OF CANADA — its mountains, prairies and endless forests — create a restful setting for 


ae S For 7 summers Canada has been every activity. Its great inland lakes and rivers~- sunny coastal wats | the great oundoors ples = the 
ilities as mobilized for war. In this sustained delightful recreational facilities and comforts a modern people have created are here for your enjoyment. 
ag drive she has learned much about the 
4 -~ necessity for intelligent rest and recrea- 
to any tion. And beyond the smoking chim- 


nevs of Canada’s war industries lies the 


uable in : : : ; 
live in same alluring vacationland Americans 
s is one knew in times of peace. Now we are 
wae partners in the fight for freedom. If you 


can come to Canada for your “‘keep fit’’ 
vacation this year you will find the 
same warmth as always in the open- 
hearted hospitality of Canadians every- 
where. 


































hich it IN THE BRACING CLIMATE and scenic grandeur of 
2, with Canada, golfing, hiking, camping, riding, swimming, 
sailing, canoeing or loafing are more exhilarating. 
of alle- In the lakes and streams you'll find trout, salmon, 
muskies, bass, pike—wily fighters to boast about 
stand when you're back at work. Game is here, for hunting 
ver the with gun and camera. And the rustic cabins and camps 
Flag, make an interesting contrast to the modern accommo- 
upward dations in Canada’s up-to-date hotels, inns and resorts. Information may be secured from Canadian Railway, Steamship, Air- 
position weys or Bus Line Offices in the United States, or by writing the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 
senate 
VICTORY MOTOR TRAVEL IN CANADA 
; Our two nations are united now in an all-out war effort. 
IF YOU CANNOT come by motor car this summer, remember ete Ss hte 
mn C : ae: : Due to the war, it is impossible to state definitely what 
e tune that Canada’s popular vacation lands are easily reached by agx 5 
35 other t ‘on facilities £ ll pri ‘pal tose, tes motor travel restrictions will be necessary this summer. 
an transportation facilities from all princi : ‘ine ea . : 
— the US.A = P a Gasoline rationing in Canada becomes effective April Ist. 
e, S.A. ; ' 
typical The supply to motorists will depend upon ever changing 
_— conditions. If you are planning a trip by motor, we 
TOR 3 suggest you inquire at your local automobile touring 
Songs. service, or write Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
ian NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED FOR U.S. CITIZENS : so fil 
ALL P Ottawa, Canada, for exact information. 
RICES IN CANADA ARE CONTROLLED BY LAW : ‘ , 
YOUR VACATION This advertisement was prepared in February under the then 
DOLLAR GOES FARTHER = existing war conditions in Canada. L-142 
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TEACHER, (75 FUN 70 
ASSEMBLE OUR OWN 
COCKPITS, SO WE CAN SEE ex % 
THE WHY OF EVERYTHING &\ 





16-Page 
Illustrated 
instruction 
Book 


































TODAY, WE |\ MISS JONES AVIATION 
Go BY UNIT HAS TAKEN HOLD 
A(R 70 AMAZINGLY.’ PARENTS 





BRAZ/L / PRA/SE /T TOO! 














EVERY CHILD GETS all of the above equipment, made of heavy, HELPS FINGER FACILITY! Each cockpit IMTEGRATES WITH MANY STUDIES! We “fiy’ 


durable cardboard, lithographed in bright colors. And in addition, set comes packed flat, ready to punch out over Brazil and discuss its geography, its people, its 
a sixteen-page book of basic flying instructions, edited by a famous and put together according to simple instruc- products. We figure out our course for wind drift and the 
flying expert and illustrated with many pictures and diagrams tions. Encourages attentive reading, and height of storms—and arithmetic takes on new charm 
in color. Yow get suggestions for fascinating ways to use these serves to focus attention on each aviation Many suggestions for your aviation unit in the" Teacher's 


l'raining Cockpits in teaching the “3Rs,” History, Geography! instrument dial while its purpose is learned! Aid” that comes with the Cockpit Sets for your class 


USE ORDER BLANK NO. I, 
PASS ORDER BLANK NO. 2 
ON TO A FELLOW TEACHER 







' * THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box L, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me________ Training Cockpit 
j Sets for my class, and my “Teacher's Aid.” 
I enclose 4 Sparkies Guarantee Seals for 
each Cockpit Set. I also enclose 15c to help 
} defray mailing and handling costs. 
BERS Ge cc betedoencts Oivagvccescceccaee 
| CN si sn dete ane cecepilcctidecscbesvage 
PAT rs ree on Ee 


This Offer Expires May 30, 1942 
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! 2 THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box L, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me_____._ Training Cockpit 
Sets for my class, and my ‘“Teacher’s Aid.” 
I enclose 4 Sparkies Guarantee Seals for 
each Cockpit Set. I also enclose 15c to help 
defray mailing and handling costs. 
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Se soe eS ree < 
This Offer Expires May 20, 1942 
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HOW TO GET TRAINING Completely Authentic 


faeole 45-10) m4elll aa eV In using these Training Cockpits, your students 


will be learning about real flying as it is taught in 
training fields throughout the country. The instru- 
ment panel is based on that of the training plane 
most widely used today. The Instrument Panel and 
the entire Instruction Book were carefully checked 
and edited by one of the fore- 
most aviation artists in the 
United States. 







Sparkies are Now Enriched with a Bonus 
of “Most Missing” Vitamins B, and D! 


Che new Quaker Puffed Wheat and Rice Sparkies have been vitally enriched with the 
two most widely deficient vitamins—“‘Most Missing” Vitamins B, and D! 


You yourself cannot have sparkling energy or the steady nerves that help you main- 
tain classroom discipline, without this precious “energy spark’’ vitamin By! 


And both “Most Missing” vitamins are absolutely essentia/ to the normal growth 
and development of children! You will enjoy crisp, tasty Sparkies with their new 
daily vitamin “headstart’’—and will be glad to see these delicious bubbles of wheat 
and rice gain in popularity with your students. 
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